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This publxqation is^ a summary of presentations made at Montgomery 
College's- Focus on the Future Workshop on February 22 and . 23, 198Q. Ih 
a few cases, . technical problems with recording /equipment have -made 
transcriptions of a presentation impossible^ majority of the 

presentations have yoeen transcribed, however, ^and reviiewed by the pre-- 
senter prior to inclusion in this document. / -. 

The Focus on the Future Conference was a tw^-da y conferen ce to' help - 



College trustees, staff, students, and the coiamijiiity examined m^ or issues 
likely to affect Montgomery College in the 1980's and to assist the Board 
of Trust €^s' in setting goals for Montgomery College, c& meet "cdtamunity 

■ ■ • r^-''- ■ ■ ' ' . • ' " ■■ * ^ ■ / " - , ■ 

needs in a chahgin^g society. v * • ' ' 

Members of the Conference Planning Committee are li^ed below. 

Charlene Nunley . •* \' 

/ Directpt of Planning and ^^nagement ^ 

Chairman ^ ' 



James D. Darr 
J** College Coordinator of Admissions and Records 



Georg'e Davis, Jr. 
Director of Finance 

Howard S. Geer 

Dean of Community Services ^ ^ 

Thomas D. Kirkland. 
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LaVerne W. Miller 
Director of Learning Resources ' 
Takoma Park Campus 



W. Thomas Renwick 

Campus Facilities Manager 
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; Opening Remarks: Dr. Robert E. Parilla, President, Montgomery College 

• , ■ . * ■ ' - ■ 

. The purpose of this workshop is to involve the Board, the faculty, the'^ 

staff, the administrators, the studentsl.as well as community representatives, 
- alftempting to forecast ^factors that will affect the future of ^his in^itution; 
Our second purpose is to review the forecasts of national, state and local, 
experts Who- are on the panels and who will make presentations during the next 
— day_^d~a half- -We want to review- their, opinions and their* forecasts with' 
respect to social, educational, economic and governmental trends that will 
affect the College. Thirdly, we intend to develop formal lists — and this .is 
where most of you will play a very significant role — of forecast and implica- 
tions, that will be reviewed by our Board .of_ Trustees "as a basis for developing 
broad general educational goals for the institution; ijid, fourthly, our 
purpose is to initiate a planning process- that will permit Mcmtgomery College, 
\to the greatest extent possible,- to influence its future and not simply react 
to factors as they develop- . 

.1 think that we in the institution have felt somewhat .proud of our efforts. 
I 'know, the committee has, in that we had just about completed the program when 
the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies, a national body, released excerpts of- 
jTi^ niewest report called "Three Thousand Futures: the Next Twenty Years for 
Higher Education." Tn- that report^ the Camegie-Gotincil made many recommenda- 
tions, but three that appeared up front in their document made us feel somewhat 
pjrophetic in that (1) they recommended very strongly that institutions analyze 
all factors likely to affect future wenrollments, (2) they recommended that . 
institutions insist on planning processes,* and (3) they indicated that 
institutions must strive for the most effective use of resources. The 
Council said in another part of .the recommendations that all constituencies* 
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of higher education, from stxidents through federal officials, must address 
ag*gressively the problems that higher education will face in the next two decades 
if the system Is to survive in relatively good form. I think that we must 
understand^ however, that development of planning processe's will not make our 
"SeciSTpjcis; easyv Planning processes will assist us as professionals, and as 
community representatives to identify the issues with which ^e must grapplie. 
They^will not necessarily help us make the decisions that must be made in the 
next several years any more easily. * 

I think it as important to note that the committee was not able to. identify 
any other institution that haSi. at this point been involved^ .as we are, in 

. ■■ ■ ' . . ' ^ i* • 

attempting as an institution to bring people to us so that we can in fact I 
review what so-called national experts, state experts and local experts are 



some 



saying, iso that we' as a body can review that kind of information and make 
recommendations. ScJ frequently institutions will send a few people to n^tjional 

■ ' 'r 

conferences but in fact it's only a few and those 'few- frequently are not Vjbcal 

enough or maybe not great enough in number to have the institution understand 

that which they heard. Our purpose bere is to expose the greatest numl^pr of 

institutional people to; these experts and have us evaluate them internally; , 

I know of no other institution currently that, is attempting 'this. ii 

■■• ■ . . 1! 

The purpose, in addition to developing the forecasting, is to help thfej' - : 

' ' •■/ 

institution define and develop- its planning and evalxiation cyclfe. It's 
. . ■ . . t ^ -"^ • 

ii4>ortant for me'^to say to all of those, here that if the ^planning process, 

becomes an objective in itself, we have failed. Whait must happen is that wbli 

use the planning process to the best of our ability ^to help us c^rry oufth<5>6e^ 

thi.ngs that are most important in an Mucational ^J^titu^ion^^ tbat is whad - 

happens in the classroom setting. We believe that/planning is an annual and |i * 

a long-range process; that planning is involved initially with forecasting^ j 
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Any organization or individual that wishes to plan must forecast and frotp there 
develop goals and objectives, and then allocate resources. Oncelwe'.ve mcitchcd 
what it is .we want to do with the resources we have ^^ailablcLwe tnust; imgleinent 

c 

the program. The administration is not complete unless we Uhd^stand ho«f.rWell, 



in farct^ we have achieved the goals ^nd objectives that we set for ourselVp&*. 
And, based on that evaluation, we begin the' process ^ of planning again. It 

important for us^ to understand that no (jne g^oup does all the planning, tha^^, 

. _ . . ^ _ • * _ _ ' ' » ' * * 

no one individual is responsible ^r alT^bf the planning, and that a plAnning^ . 

process in a . complex organization .such as Montgomery College mxk^st take place^in 

a coordinated and integrated way to the best Extent possible, understanding • 

that everyone has resins ibility. You'll note that we're talking about moving 

from very general to more. specif ic in the planning process. We're talking, 

about moving from forecasting, which is the initiation of the plaiming process, 

tkrough to t^he. evaluation of results. " . - • * 

^ • The Futures Workshop today deaLs only with the forecasting function. 

. ■ * * ■ * " ^ 

♦ . < i' 
Again, what we are attenipting to .do is to look very ca^fully, and in tHe 

' ' ' 'j ' ' - ' ■ 5 • • ■■ ■ . - 

greatest detail possible, at the forecasts that we believe will ^affect the * • . 
future of Montgomery College. Based on that forecast and based. on our- tinder- 
* standing of what th^ institution's mission isi otir Board of* Trustees will deal 
with establishing, reaffirming, institution-wide goals s>6 that we can move 
on. in terms of describing objectives, allocating resources, and developing the 
. activities to inqjlement the prbgram. Eventually each campus will be involved 

■ ' • - * ' • ( 

in seeing how well its forecasts support the. forecasts of the Colleg^-wid^ 
effort that we ' re involved in today.^and in determining^ that the campus mission,' 
in fact, supports the College-wide mission. Individual operating units, t)r 
budget units, or ins^ru'ccional units must alsi be jffivolvcd in determining 
which forecasts of the future affect that • individual- unit and in understanding 

V ■ - ^ . ^ ' 
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Kow. the unit relates to the rest of the institution. Plionning may appear to ^ 
.be ootnplex, but it docs not have to bo complex. ,And, agaia» I must^say we're 
not interested In developing a planning process specifically for t^e purpose 
of having planning^ -Vwe're intereated in developing a planniog process. s6 that 



we can assist the institution in its principal mission. 



I have outlined the basics of a planning process to indicate to y^.that 
what we are about today ia t;o kick; off this'- entire ptoceg^s with a system of 
forecasting. The procedures* we ^11 follow. I think you are aw^re of. We will 
,havc general sessions, with speakers who will* discuss areas of their expertl^se.. 
Based on the various presentations . that you will hear in the next couple o5 
i, we hkv ^ ^uMimmm O 



days, we have assigned all of those who are part of tbflPHB^ge s governance ' - 
system to small groups of iQVto 15 people. Those groups will do some /:rltical 
thinking about what' they've' heard, what* they know about, this institution^ etc. 
^and will attempt to develop forecast -statements and imfTfications with respect 

to educational issues, economic issues, ^social iss^ues, and govemxoental issues 

.It ' ' • , ■ * ■ 

r ■ ,. ^ . . ■ . . 

We hope tKat.-you will participate 'j^specially ' in those sessions that would have 
the most tor say:) about the areas , in which we will be asking you to make some 
forecast statements. The. expectations- that we have in gener^ aTi^ that you 
would gain an <under standing of those topiical. areas t* which you have been 
asiEHtgned — that you should concentrate especia^^ on those presentations-. 
Obviously ,^i^o^owing the 'presentations you^^il^ questions 
of ^e speakers.' * ^ .. ' j . ^ ' 

CXir expecta]tiQns of ^e participants, or-X^iab we are asl^ing of j^ou-ais. 
participants, is to absorb and intellectually deal with that whLch> you near 
over the next two days. We're asking you, through youx' grcSj^rs, to mak^ 
.statements of forecast and implication about the institution.^ A forecast 
statement, very generally, defined fop you is a prediction of future events 
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- • ^ \ . " • ■ . ■ •■ 

that will affect Mohtgotnery' College* Abd^ vc*re^ asking you also to make 
stateippnts 'of Implication, a statement that considers what may! happen to the 



institution If vc take p action with -respect to the forecast, ^anfl secondly, 
identify action that may be taken, that would affect the forecast or our 
ability to deal with, the" forecast that you have made** I hogp you'll be as 
CTfeative as you can be, I hope that you will critically evaluate what you hear 
in light of your experiej^^i^ with the institution. I hope you wijl use your 
knowledge about this institution and . apply it to what you "hear". I hope you 
will particfi>ate actively in the discussion, and I hope* you will think in broad 
terms. You wilf^lJe Call that we^re talking abdut .the forecasting effort oa jthe 
College-wide' basis. \, Therefore, it is important that you think in broad terms 

. ^ ' ■ • ■ " • ' 

with respect to the ; future o^f the* institution. I hope "that . you would recognise 
that) the product of your. work--the forecast statement s-'^will be received by the 
Board in the closing session; Tljat information will be* used by the Board to 

set the broad institutipnal goals. I hope you accept and recognize, that the 

■ ' . - ' ■ ■ "■■/ 

sessions are .an advisory ^process to the Board of Trxistees. ^ ^ 

- \ • » « " ' * ■ ■ • 

Some things I* should add in the way of don^ts. I hope that no one would 

^monopolize the time in discussion sessions. I hope that everyone would have 

the Opportunity to be heard. .1 hope that you' would' not focus only on one/ issue 

for the entire small grou^period. I hope that'you would be able to dis'cuss 

an issue, come to resolvei -and ta. finalize it, and I hope that you would under- 

stand that this is pur first effort of this iiature. Thelre may be^faa fact some, 

rou^ spots but I'm sure that with your 'work and with yotir understanding, this 

will be an extremely successful prog;ram. I think that the outcome — one of the 

■ ^- ^- . ^ ■ ■ " ■ -'-^ 

primary outcomes that we can expect --will be; to increase, understanding 'of the 
future and the ways' in which the future may. affect this institution. A secdnc 
c^tcaiae;will be an increased'' understanding by the institution th 
affect * the fujjjire and not simply reac't to ttV.. * 




Opening Remarlcs ' ^ • 

I sincerely appreciate yoixr giving up your time to be with us. I 
sincerely appreciate your interest in the institution which is displayed by 
your willingness to Be here. I'm excited about this first step in a plannjLng 
process. I think -that Montgomery College has a history and tradition of 

r * • ' * 

w ■ 

excellence and<^^'In sure that, this will help us maintain that record. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF ECONCMIC TRENDS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Susan Nelson, Research Associate 

Brookings Institution ^ * 

I . ■ . ' ■■■ 

As the 1980's begin, it is important for connnunity colleges to-loo^ at 

themselves and the economy and the world around them in. planning their future.^ 

The topic of economic trends for higher education is quite large, so I 

will be able to talk only about ' some "of the factors that I think are most 

' * * *■ • , ' 

Important in the national scene. • In preparing these cQ5mi^nts 'on the implica^, 

tions of economic trends for tigher' education, and for ^he future of public , 
finance for community colleges, I have benefited greatly from discussions -witli * 
other staff members at the Brookings Institution who specialize in macro-econo- 
mics. In addition I have drawn on studies that I and my colleague David 
Brennenman have been doing for the* last several years on higher education fin- 
ance and on coxamunity colleges in particular. 

•I intend to divide Ihe topic, "Implications of Economic Trends for Higher 
Education and the Future\>f Public Finance for Community Colleges," into three 
questions and addre^§Nthem in tutn. First, what are the major trends in the 
economy that will be affecting higher education in the nexA five or ten years? 
Second, what are their implications for higher education inVeneral? And third, 
what can be said in particular about public finance for community colleges? . 

Looking into the future, I do not want to try to predict what will happen 
but simply draw out the implications of where current forces might lead if 
♦unforeseen events do not occur. But, .of course, unforeseen events will intervene 

e 

and will change the future from what today we think it will be. To state my 
general conclusions first though: my view of the economy is fairly pessimistic. ' 
Our problems are serious and no solutions are in sight. Higher education in 
general is entering v^ry difficult times. Whether the future for community colleges 

.11 ' 
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' Implications of Economic Trends for Higher Education 

will be brighter than for the other sectors of higher education depends less, 
I think, ^ economic factors than on what the colleges thems^ves do. 

With that caveat in mind, I turn to the first question of maj'br economic 
trends. I think there are four major economic factors that should be examined 
in this context — inflation, energy, declining, productivity, and demographics. 
The first th/ee represent the major problems, confronting the economy as a/whole 
but they have additional implications for higher education. Demographic/ ef f ectrs 
on school and college enrollments ate well known but the .changing age composi- 
tion of the population ^has other implications for phe economy and .for higher, 
education* . ' . v • - - . • . ' . 

According to most .economists, inflation will continue to be an excruciating^ 
fact of life well into the 1980*s. WWle I know of no forecast that predicts it 
will stay as high as the current level of 13 percent for long, there, are also, 
few rational forecasts that see inflation falling b'elow even 6 percent in the 
near future. While the debat'e on the causes of this inflation continues and tends 
to follow ideological lines, there is a fair consensus, at least among my col- 
^^eagues- at Brookings, that the fundamental . problems lie in the supply side of the 
economy rather than on the demand side. 

Unlike jthe situation that developed in the late 1960's when exceiss' demand' 
from the spending on the Vietnam War started prices^p^sing, inflation is now 
being fueled by forces pushing up the cost, such as world food markets, energy 
prices, other raw materials, with interest rates'^' joining the list of special 
factors- this past year. In 1979, energy^as the largest single factor push^'ng 
up the consumer price index, contributing over three of the total 13 point 
increase. ^ 

A less obvious but no less important contributor to inflation has been the 
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declining productivity of recent years. Productivity or real output per hour 



1^ magicalJ 



worked , in the economy is th^magical^f orce thati can allov workers' wages to - 
* increase without contributing to inflation. If. a workeif can produce more, the 
employer can pay him more without having to^ raise his prices. Rise in produc- 
tivity also facilitates real growth and gross national product. Until the late • 
'1960's, productivity was growing by about 2.4 percent per year. Since then it ' 
has been falling, averaging only about one percent per^year in the late I970's. 
Last year, 1979; it was actxiaHy negative. While the^cause of this declining 
productivity is n8t fully under^o^,. it clearly has the effect of pusKing u^ 
the cost of production and the rate of inflation. \ ^ 

^^^^ Unfortunateily, economists bave so far Ueeri-uriabre to come up.^^th an accept- 
ab^e 5p^j^ion for sol'\^ng inflation pushed, by rising; costs The tra^iitionaX ; ^ 
remedy jEV)r\ inf lation, tight fiscal and monetary policy , work^ by* pe'ducixig. -demand" 
in tHe economy. but not necessarily cost. It has been estimated that this method 
can reduce inflation by one point only by incr.easing unemployment by one point 
also, a trade-off which most policymakers consider unacceptable-. Wage and price 
cotitrols, another alternative frequently suggested, as part of a comprehensive 
package. for dealing with inflation, offer no more than hope of solving . inflation, 
while they promise to produce substantial costs in misallocation of resources and 
in^^b^aucracy . Some of my colleagues at Brookings have come to the agonizing 
conclusion in recent months Ithat this ma^y be the lesser .of the various evils, but 
this Is. by no means the consensus view. Until the declining productivity is better 
understood*, that too cannot be easily reversed. Some other less traditional stta- 
tegies have been suggested for solving the problem of inflation, but politically 
they hold no hope. So, unfortunately, inflation and low economic growth seem to 
be here to stay for awhile. 

What in particular does persisting inflatsion mean for higher education? First 

13 i7 ■ - 
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. ^ ■ , ■ ' . ■ "■ ' . t ^ ■■ ■ , . 

..•./•.' ^ 

ines^ns that the costs of producing higher ^education will keep rising^as they 

/. ■ ■•. : . ■ • ■ ■ ■ ' - . . • ■ • 

have in the 1970's. , During the 70's' j:he cost ^of goods and services on which _ 
/colleges have 5pent their money rose at about the same rate as the general rate 



of inflation in the economy, bu t/ higher eaucat ion's keeping pace with inflation 
• " ■ • ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ I * .. • ^ . ■ ' 

was possible oiily because :the real wages of faculty members fell*, 'for reasons I 

will discuss later. For higher education to keep pace with inflation., and per-. 

haps allow the faculty saiSries to also,keep up, tuition, and 'State and local 

'. . . ■ .' ■ . ■ V, ' . V ': 

appropriations will also ha^^eltp ke'^p^rowing or -w^ys must be found .to reduce 



costis* if tax rates, .arev hot chfinged, inflation should keep stiate and Local 



budgets approximately ris^^ with the r^te of inflation, but^ cost 'of other pnbr 



lie* serv^cies will also keep' going up. Ik 'is .pTussitle that. inflatioryNnAght 

■ .. ^ / V /■.■ , • v. , ' . ;■ ^ . . • ' , ^ ' ■ 
^automatically generate some sujpl^s in the stafe and local budgets-ra^^ it ha^- in 

• the .last few, years, but t;he prosp^ts -are.dim. ' Reducing teal cc^t of educatipn* 

|3rer "student* required changes- ii^^^the way education i§;jprovid^d. -Since Higher 

education is a service industry with most of the" cd^t* -going to faculty* salaries, 

there is little natural growth in productivity as there is supposed to^be in theV 

economy at large. Increasing student-faculty ratios, relying more on part-time 

^; 

faculty or cuttiti^ back on other services provided . are* some of ttie possible ways 

f , " » , , ' 

that costs might be. cut, but none of these options is pleasant. 

' • - 7 ■ " ' ■ ^ 

The problems of energy and low productivity have consequences for the econ- 
omy as a whole and for higher: education, -even apart from their contributions- to 
inflation. Since the oil boycott of 1973, thie cost of .energy has inc^reased 

■ nearly five-fold and will continue -incrfeasing further, even without mor^ help 
fr6m OPEC, until domestic prices are fully decontrolled and brought in line with 
yorld prices by the fall of 1981. This radical change in price of energy rela- 
tive 'to other -goods and services is having a fundamental effect on the way we all 



live and on the way industry functions. There are many losers in this . adjustment 

is 
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process but there^re some winners, such>as the manufacturers of insulation, 

of sweaters, and of small cars. This^ fundamental qhange in prices seems to . ' 

present a .challenge and opportunity for higher education to contribute innova- 

^ions and new ideas that will ease the adjustment to scarce an3 expensive energy 
for individuals and business' alike. This is an adjustment process that the 
economy cannot avoid. 

For higher education as a consumer of energy, the soaring .prices have had 

' no more 'fef fect"^n educational costs than they have had on cQSt in the economy as 
a whole, simply^ecaus.e salaries account for so much of - educational budgets. Of 
course, this -is less true in some regions than otiiers. New England has been * 
harder hit than California; At the same time, higher" gas prices -prob^ly have 
and will -continue to affect enrollment depisions—to encourage sjtudentsito chocj^ 
a residential college instead of a community college or to encou!rag€ 

A • ■ - ■ . I ■ ^ . ^ 

to attend, at all if it means a long ^rive.y As I'm sure you >all ^re awar^, a stnx^ 

■ I. / , \ - ■ " ■ . 

dent driving a gas jgiizzler could spend as much on commuting as on tuition^at a 

■ > ^ ^ ' ■ . .■ . . V ^ 

rpbpmuTiity college. Community colleges vlocated^ in areaa^f high residential 

• ,. • ^' ' •' >^ 

density would have their enrollment less affected thai^ rural- campu3es. • ^ - 
* *- . * ■ ■ ' 

The decline in productivity also* has serious implications for the economy;* 

' ' ■■ ' ■■ • ■ . ♦ ■ . " . / ■. 

as a whole and for higher education* When productivity is not growing and real 

output is not rising, it medns the economic pie is also not getting any larger. 

For one. segment of syjciety to get a larger piece of the pie, another segment 

must get less. In the good old days of the 1960's when there was substantial 

^real growth in the economy, real wages could increase at the sape time* Profits 

rose-withQut price increases. After a decade of stagflation, every sector of 

the economy thinks That it needs and that it also deserves more of the economic 

pie than it is getting. While the* public sector would liJce to provide more and 

better services 'l^o the public," the taxpayer wants to increase, his real standard 
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of living. If his standard*, of living is barely keeping up with inflation as 
will be the best that can be expected if stagf lation^does continue, one way 
^or him to try to increase his real disposable ^come is to- ciit his taxes. 
As long as productivity and growth in the economy stays sluggish, I think 
that the so-rcalled taxpayer's revolt wili^ continue and it will continue to 
inhibit increase^ in what the public sector, including education, can do. 

This has two important implications. For the public sector to maintain 



its claim on taxpayers' earnings), much less to increase tliat claim, it will no 
longer be sufficient to argue that additional dollars spen^ on higher education^ 
for example, will be* put to good use. It will be necessary to convince, the tax'v 
payer tljat he will be^ better off^if the college spends that dollar than ±f the 

r taxpayer does. Second, "difficult times^ facing the econom^p present another 

.' . . • • ' ■ •• . ' .;■ f . ^ ' ■ . • • . • 

challenge that I thfnk community colleges are especially well situated to under- 

take, that is to take an active role in helping the local economy, both busi- 

* ne^s and workers, to. start genera tirig^neal growth ag^in. This ±s not a new 

■ ' . ■ , - \: . . * ■ - . • * . ■ 

• - . . 

mission for community colleges but. I 'think it wiU'xequire new approached and 

> «■ 

* perhaps more Imagination than' in the past. * ^ 

In addition to inflation, energy, and productivity, the changing age 
composition of the population will continue affecting the ecbqomy and education 

' in the decade ahead. Look at :j^ust three of thostB^ffects.- The rirst is the 
well known decline in the traditional college-age population. The high school 
graduating class of 1979 is the largest in. the foreseeable future. Between 

^ , 1979 and 1991, the next 12 years, the number pf high school graduates is ex- 
pected to drop by 26 percent nationally and in Maryland by 34* percent • These 
facts cause much more fear and trembling at university campuses than they do * 
at community colleges where so much of the student body is not just fresh out 9 
of high school. I would argue, though, that community colleges should not 
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. just sit back complacently and wait for their older -non-trad i'tional students 
to continue filling the places vacated hy recent high school graduates. The 
rest of higher education, public and private alike, has already started in-- 
creasing. 'its attention on those non-traditional populations aad can be expected 
to become more flexible in scheduling and in giving credit for experiences, 
outside of college. Competition for ^he fewer 18 year olds ^Iso will intensify^. 
Federal and state student aid programs have already put a four-year college 
withip the financial reach of many who a decade ago could only afford a com- 
munity college. Moreover, as the squeeze worsens, ^our-year colleges across 
the country can be expectedyto ease their entrance standards', from the^lite 
institutions down to* the most open door state colleges'". The competition, for 
18 year olds will not be i:onf ijied to other colleges ^nd utijLversitiesI . The 
military and labor market*^ also will ^be making more attractive offers to recent 



high school graduates. Indeed, as 'the*labor market- f or youth starts to improve 
in the next few ye^rsv it is quite possible that the college-going rate, the 
/fraction of. high school, graduates wh'b-^. right on to higher education, ^ill | 
fall. Community colleges are undoubtedly in a better position with drop in 
the traditional college-age population than is the rest of higher education, 
but that position is still difficult. 

■ . ' V ' . •■ • . , « 

The second effect that demographic changes will have on higher education 
falls primarily on, faculty; thai is, the academic job market will remain 
depressed. In the 1950 ' s ^and I960' s when higher education was booming, Ph.D's 
were in short supply and there were many teaching positions open. Consequently, 
faculty salaries rose faster than wages generally in the economy,. and tenure 
was granted to many young professors. JJow^ that enrollment growth has slowed, 

■ ■ . ' 

not many colleges are expending their faculties while few prof essors- are re- ^ 
tiring, resulting in few openings for new. Ph.D's. Not surprisingly, as the 
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excess supply of Ph.D's developed in the last decade, graduate enrollments 

■ • ^ • . ■ .-, 

. fell but not enough^ to keep faculty salaries from lagging behind inflation/ • 
The problem of tenure will intensify .through the 1980 's, giving little hope, 
that economic forces alone will let faculty salaries even keep up with in- 
flation. ' J , 

Ttte picture for community college faculties is not .this bleak because 
professirs there are less. apt to have Ph.D's, are more apt to be part time, 
an)d in the oc^cupational technical areas have other 'non^academic employment 
opportunities. Nevertheless', the excess supply of instructors for four^year 
colleges will inevitably spill over as 5^ probably already has to the market 
fbr two-year facu].ty. Id additian, the" community College market .will also 
be swelled' by former sec^Godary^-sxrhoql teachers whose chances .for ^vanceinent 
in high* schools have been dimmed by falling enrollments there. 

A third effect tfiat. demographijj^ changes will have in the future relates 
to public sector budgets. State and local governments have historically had 
primary responsibility? for public education, while the federal government 
has more responsibility for the elderly. As the population ages through the 
rest of the . century, current* programs alone will require an increasing share 
of the fedeijal budget. Already, more than one-third of every dollar Spent by 
the federal government — 37c~actually goes for the elderly » The aging of the 
po^iilation, combined with the strong trend toward early retirements and toward 
longer lives,, will make this segment of the population an increasingly power- 
ful political force. *^t will be extremely diffi^lt to reduce.. their benefits. 
The falling elementary-secondary school enrollments should allow a smaller 
fraction of state and local budgets to be spent on education and still maintain 
a constant quality, but the savings possible here would be much less than pro- 
portionate to the drop^ in enrollment. ' 

\ 
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. What', does, all this discussion of inflation, energy, productivity, and / j. * 



demographics imply about the prospects for public finance f cr-^mmunity col'4 , 

• "~ ' ^ • •/ * • • • . / rf ' ' 

leges? First, -I thinlf that it suggests that the future is. uncertain and will 



be difficult, but it ne«d noWbe bleak. Political factors will^probably be; 
mo r^g' im portant than economic factors in determining the financing for commu^ 

■■ ■ ' ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ - ■ •■ ■ n.\ 

jiity colleges* Among economic forces that will bfe at work, I think thie aging - 

■ ; . ■ V ■ ' . .[^ : ■■ ' ' ' ' ■ . • ^ '-'^ ^ . ii'' \ ' 

of the population fully suggests that -the federal government wiil not be the 

place to turn for higher support.' Washington will have its hands full anal its- • 

coffers depleted takiiig^ care- of the elc^erly. At the state and local level's,, 

, even with stagflation, "tax "revenues could keep' pace 'Wi.tji Ipfi^t loin. With 

declining elementary-'secoritiary school' enrollments and the, climbing ^t-eal cost 

•there, 3tate and local officials and voters will be able to-^ choose whether to * * 

cut taxes or to spend this pavings on othen public services such a§ higher jstd^ 

' . . '^^^ - ■ 

ucation and community colleges. ^ The choice will depend to a large extent on 

. . . .' ' . ' ' . . ' <^ 

the case that can be made 'for keepirjg -those funds* in the public sector rather 

than returning them, to the taxpayer's pocket. The taxpayer is bound to be 

more generous- with" the public sector if growth has ; returned to the economy and 

' ^if his standard of • living is rising and' i^he has adapted to using less. energy. 
* . - * "* ■ 

I close with a few suggestions for making the outlook brighter for public 

support of community colleges. One of tHe most effective arguments for increased 

subsidy is a strong ands^igh quality program. A 'more, active involvement in the^ 



local. econoii|5r could haive ecdtiomic as well as political benefits. . ' 

Second, I* think it\s important to distinguish between .sometl)ing that 
merits doing and something tha^ merits subsidy. In virtually every state tha^t 
we've visited^ln the course of our study of community college finance, we have 
encountered at least one very expensiv^-'^^ourse such as poodle gr^omihg^ cake 
decorating, or ]jeep^driving on military bases — ^^expen^ive because they ended'up' 

■ ■ ■ ■ V < ■ .■ ' - ■ 
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costing connnunity colleges a lot in terms of goodwill and credibility. 
: Insight of the increa-s^e in^ competition for college students, both - \. 
traditional agey arid xibn-tt^ditional students,- and •in^yiew of a slowly grow-- 
ihg economy, I think that increased coordination with the other sectors of 

higher education would be advisable, "A united front for higher education 

- - . : : 

might be niDre persuasive in Annapolis, than, each sector • speaking for its own 

^self-ititerest . \ ^ ^- : 

It 'is important' that state finance formulas -for Community colleges accur- 

atei-y reflect the, political fwill-ofrthe state. If the state does not want to 

pay for additiotia^^rollments, the finance formulas that distribute funds to 

individual institutions'^hould" not ostensible provide incentives for enrolling 

more students and penalties, for keeping ,enr6riments- constant or declining* 

• ■- - • - * - - / 

Siirfilarly, if. the state wants community colleges to offer mor^' high cost occu.7 
pational technical courses and fewer general .education courses, the formula 
should compensate the colleges for the higher average cost for occupational 
eittollments , than for academic enrol lmen^:s.. — ^ 
\ ' Finally, I think it . is important. to plan realistically for the future 
a^cf^O'Work together as a college community. This conference is a good 

> . • - . . ■ - _ ' . • ■ 

exarppJe of such an ef£ort\^ By identifying the problems and the prospects, 
you^are taking ^th^ -future into your owp hands. 
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Charles Saunders, Vice President for Goverrimental Relations, 
American; Council 'on Edu9ation ' ^ 



Since my job is lobbying the Federal Govenunerit f o?: *ore finding for /higher! 
eiducation jyrograms, I suspect tjiat I was asked tc be on this program in ^rder to^ 
bring some gdod news about how much more federal assistance is going to be avail- 
able. But I'm afraid I can't be altogether optimistic, even though I donit think 
the outlook is ajtogetheir pessimistic by any means. I would h^ve to say by way * 
of apology that this is a very poor time fior prognostication. Jt is really .too 
early to tell what the Congressional reaction is going to be to the budget that- 
President Carter submitted in January. It is a hdld-the-line liudget for, educa-- 
tion, for higher education certainly, and there are some pessimists on the*iiill, 
among them many friends of education who b^elie^e the outlook to be gloomy. With 
the state of economy and the state of constant international crisis, it is very 
likely that the.needS of education may get pushed pret^ty far Into the background ' 
and 'that things look bleak in this 'sector . • I don't share that view. It seems 
to me. that the President has at leasts asked for maintaining ^stability in current 
programs for higher education and haa^asked for some improvements in some selected 
areas. Congress on its past record has certainly always exceeded the requests of/** 
the administ,rationSy the last three administrations that I'm familiar with. As a 
rule of thuitfb. Congress can be^ guaranteed every year to fund education programs . 
from a half billion to a billion dollars more than the administration requests in 

its budget, so I think we have ^thnt kind of experience -to go on. .l-'don't think * 

' * * • > 

that anybody in the Congress is looking toward wholesale cuts in. education pro- , 

g?:amsvit this time, and in fact, there are some signs that the. very factors of c 

Che economy and international crisis that have been mentioned may provide very 

* '.. 
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good Reasons for strengthening a number of education programs that . 'the Tederal • 
Government supports. . / * ^ . • ' . 

r think as far as the timing of 'my -remarks goes, it is. also , important to 
note that it is a \it:tle early 'to predicf thei outcome of th^-currfent re^uthoriza- 
tion process which is-^oing on. The House last Septonber passed by an . overwhelm-^ 
ing margin a very major re-authorization bill extending for five years all the 
higher education programs. Much. of that bilj contains very good news. for the, 
community colleges. The question is how much of that good news is jgoing to be 
preserved in the Senate version and then in the version that finally, comes out 
of the cptiferen"?^* committee. As L say, it is too early to ''predict that. The 
SenaiteJ^^^^S^j^ will meet to mark up the next week.' Our indications 

of what Jthe S^gate is likely to do are still -very prelimina:ry. At the same time; 



I think there^ are some trend lines apparent and they^re encouraging trend lines. 
I think .that no matter what the. Senatte may do^ it/s cl^r that one way or another 
there are going to be some further substantial expansions of exist^g studexlt^ aid 
programs — for jthe graAt programs -particularly, increases in the basic .granym^ibci- 
ntum, ■ changes in. the need analysis criteria which will provide substantially 
increased benefits for low income students and, throve commuter allowances and 
other features^f the, very complicated student aid packages which will^ be partic- 
ularly helpful for students at community colleges.' There is also some encourage- 
ment built into the House bill providing assistance for less half-time stu- ' 
dents, a new departure and obviously of particular .interest for community colleges 
; I think there is always a certain amount of skepticism. As a matter c3f fact, 
the House bill was criticized by some f or Ubeing so large and offering so many 
goii^lfi^u-Xer higher education. There are some skeptics who say this wiir really 
never be fully funded and it's all a mirage.;**'! think that's untoward skepticism 
because the one central fact of the student aid programs as it has\^en^modified • 
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in Congress over the last few years ia that as they have been gradually expanded, 
j^igibility has been opened. In the first few years of the basic grant program. 



for example, there were very few students' with family incomes over. $10,000 or 
$11,000 a year who were eligible for basic grants. Grant eligibility now has 
been extended up into the middle income .range of $25,000-y^ar families • In other 
wo.rds^. that prograifi has;-. established a very strong political base and members of 
Congress-^are how vejry much aware that their vote on that program has enormous 
Impact in their own districts, so I don't see Congress taking the authorized 
expansion of the basic grant program -Ughtly. I think the big action over the 
next decade iis clearly going- to be an Improved assistance for students to go to 
•insti-tutiohs"* of higher education. I think that is the big thrust and it's notable 
here because it is a five-year ^tension that both the House and Senate are con- 
sidering. This will set the pattern for at least half of the decade ahead and I 
think we can make some pretty fiirm predictions on that ground that the big increase 
is likely to be in student aid. Of the education department's $15 billion budget, 
for example, one-third of all that goes for student assistance, and I think that 
the dollars in student aid wl^l inevitably be increasing as a result of. the 
re-authorization legislation passed this year. It's also clear from the President's 
budget. that there will be increasing emphasis on basic research. Of course, this- 
has some very immediate Implications for the major research universities, less so 
for the community colleges, but there may be some spinoffs to that new national 
concern that's clearly been identified to rebuild the nation's research capacity. 
There may be some very interesting Implications for community colleges. 

Beyond student aid, things get much less certain- in the re-authorization 
picture. There is a move to build new support for programs supporting non-tradi- 
tional jstudents. It's not clear yet how this is going to come out of the Congress- 
ional mill. Even though the legislation will undoubtedly make new assistance in 
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theory available to community colleges^ there will be strong competition from the 

four-year institutions. But, 'the whole area of aid to non- traditional students 

and the concept of lifelong learning is one which Congress has given really only 

lip service to over the last few years. There was major authorizing legislation 

to establish a lifelong learning progjram last time around — three years ago when 

Congresi renewed the higher education authorizations — but that has never been 

funded. The effort this year will be to try to build a stronger program which 

will attract funding and broad support from the higher education community; 

whether it succeeds is less certain. 

A number of other possibilities or factors need to be weighed in looking at 

» 

the federal picture over the next decade. For example, just how will the newly 
established department of education develop and what will be its early history? 
Officially, it won't 'be established until the spring,. and it's not clear to what 
extent the new department will be an advocate for education. Will it exert leader 
ship in trying to convince the'^ Congress that the needs of the education community 
must be met in .the deCade ahead? Or will it be, as the education establishment 
in the Federal Government has been in recent years, lagging somewhat behind the 
Congress in its willingness to recognize educational problems? 

There are other possibilities for legislation With implications for '6ommunity 
colleges that are still at the talking stage without major legislation yet avail- 
able. ^There has been talk about technology transfer legislation, for example, as 
a spinoff of this new concern for basic research; one of the ideas is 'that the . 
community colleges serve as a logical point for dissemination, of research findings 
throughout the community much as the agriculature transfer agent has worked in the 
past*. Tjhat Is something, as I say, not a fully developed concept yet, but it's 
something we need to look at. There is in the President's budget a proposal for 
a new youth Initiative. This has not reached the Congress y^t'for consideration. 
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.There will be hearings this spring; one of the central questions with this issue 
is the extent to which existing programs for youth employment should involve the 



postsecondary institutions, and this is going to be one of the battles fought out 
within the community, I guess, in the next few months as to what extent the exist- 
ing programs are modified to provide more emphasis on trainirig at the postsecondary 
level. 

Another uncertain area, but one I thinly is showing some signs of becoming a 
\source of increasing support, is that of facilities. You. may recall during the 
1960s hundreds of millions of federal dollars were poured into the nation's cam- 
puses for construction of academic facilities and dormitories, and that tap was 
turned off in 1972 for very good reasons. The housing crisis and the building 
crisis, as far as the community as a whole, had been solved but there are new 
needs now — not so much for new construction but for renovation of existing, facili- 
ties to meet new needs, renovation to make buildings more energy efficient in 
order to meet federal, state, and Jocal standards for health and safety and to 
-.meet the federal requirements for access for the handicapped. This has been a • 
major priority for us over the last three or four years and w6 finally succeeded 
for the first time in the 1980 budget. Congress provided $25 million as a first 
step for access for the handicapped — barrier removal for higher education. 
^ Senator Mathias, as a matter of fadgErj was one of the leading sponsors of that 
and. without his support we never would have gotten it through. We hope that is 
the first step to open the door and that additional monies will flow in the coming 
and future years. Again, though, it is a little too early to tell yet how we. are 
going to make out as far as making progress in this area. 

In terms of the national and international picture, ^ere.are implications, 
very serious implications, for the higher education community in what happens on 
the international scene and the requirements as perceived by the Congress for 
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building up* our nation's military capacities. The question of registration and 

• ./^ . . • ■ . 

the possibility of the draft being reinstituted are to be debated in the coming 
months. In the meantime, the very real need of the armed services to do a better 
job of attracting the personnel they need is resulting in some very serious con- 
sideration on the part of the defense officials to expand educational incentives 
for military service. In the not too distant future, in addition to the existing 
student aid programs which are available to all on a need basis, there will be 
additional incentives provided, more generous than the current version of the 
G.I. Bill to provide educational benefits for service in the armed forces or the 
active reserve. - ' ^ . 

The major source of support from the Federal Government for iiigh er education, 
and particularly for students at community colleges, will be student assistance, 
and those student assistance programs will be geared more closely to the needs 

of community college students than they have in the past. 

\ ■ ■ ■ , , , 

The big thrust is clearly student aid, rather than. institutional support. 

■ ■ • ^ . 

The search for federal support of institutions h^ been a will-o'-the-wisp that 

higher education has pursued for decades* and I don't see any real prospect of a 
change of attitude in the Congress on thxe issue in the coming decade. It seems 
to me that it's very clear that federal aid will be limited- to specific national 
purposes rather than broad institutional support^. At the same time, I think ^ 
there are very real possibilities, if not for broad general institutional support, 
for obtaining a significant increase in federal support through a variety of 
specific national purpose programs, notably youth employment and training, facili- 
ties access for the handicapped, and possibly additional educational incs4tives 
for service in the armed forces. This whole intriguing question, but one which 
is still Very ill-defined, i^ technology transfer and the relation of new research' 
findings to the community. , 
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I have no further guesses over the next decade, but I think assistance to 
individuals attending postsecondary institutions^^^a nd pj ^ coimiunity 
colleges, is the healthiest and the most sound basis on which for us to build 
In looking towards the pattern of federal supp'ort in the future. 



THE MARYLAND FINANCIAL PICTURE AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
- - ■ -FOR GaM^^UNITy COLLEGE FINANCE . ' .. - 

Sheila Tolliver, Governor's Aide on Education / . , . 

* ■ • ^ ' . 

My approach is to- begin by talking about the present method of funding 
coinnunity colleges in Maryland, Basically * the State contributes, to the support, 
of coinmunity colleges in four ways: It pays directly the institutional cost 
of teacher social security and retirement for the comnunity college sector; it 
shares in the capital cost for building the community college campuses; it has 
a number of State student aid programs, through which student tuitions and fees 
may be offset; and" it has a formula-based appropriation for the current expenses 
associated with community college education. Currently, that formula is a 
full-time enrollment related one and in the current fiscal year provides $800 
per* full-time . equivalent student for most of the comminity colleges. lEhere 
are differential rates that are paid for community colleges ^with very small 
enrollments and also for regional community colleges, bringing the average. 
State payment this year per community college full-time e^laiyalent stiident 
to $822. There are strengths in this approacti and there are .weaknesses, and - 
there are probably some weaknesses .that were strengths at one time. Tying 
funding to enrollment was a particularly fortunate circumstance during the last 
decade, when enrollments were growing regularly. The marginal cost -of adding 
a student or two or ten of fifteen was considerably smaller than the average 
cost per student. The same is not necessarily tnie in decline. You can't 
subtract a teacher of building quite as quickly as enrollments decline. • 

From the standpoint of the State Legislature, the formula that is now in 
use is considered desirable in that it allows for a great deal of legislative 
control ino^er for comminity colleges to derive an increase in the per.>jrMd^ 
funSing. The formula, must \go before tlie legislature, and there miist be a change 
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: in the law^because the nxinJ>ers_are actually se?: i^t the law. It also_differ- 
qntiatbc for small and regional colleges which cannot make economie&^of scale 
.and whose costs are higher on a per student basis than those of the larger 
* colie;ges. And finally, it reflects a delicate balance that allows for local 
control of the connamity college sector by having participation of local 

government in the ftaidii;ig;v When the formula was first conceived, it was 

— n ^ •' ' ■ • . ^ ' .. 

intended to' represent' approximately 507o of the cost per full-time equivalent 
student at the State level ; approximately 28% was to' be paid by the County, 

and 22% by student ^ees and tuitions*' j; As costs have risen and^tShat State's 

■ ' ■ '* _ • • - . • ■ • ■ # 

share has^ not risefi quitfe so' rapidly, tixat balance has been compjcomised 

somewhat. The fomiila has its' problems, toa* One is that it is not inflation 

sensitive. If inflation is 57a, or, 15%, there is no mechanism through \^ich 

the State's allocation of money automatically xs chaiiged. .There has be^en some 

divisiveness created, perhaps by the^if ferential .rates paid- for -small^ and 

regional colleges. This year, for example,' there are colleges whose enrorlfc- 

ments are clQse in size to the small, college enrolltnents «ound the 1,500- 

stxident matrk tod", they're receiving the same rate of payment as Montgomery 

College wlthc ovjer 9,000 full-time-equated students, those colleges feel that 

the formula as it is presently conceived treats -them, inequvtably*.^ Ttie formula 

will be' def xcieirit* if conmwnity cqMege - enrollments decline^^^^ Jf; stabs tantial 

shifts in proportions of ^part-time^atttdents and full-txme students occur as 

expected^ The formula do6s not recogidze that fixed costs and personnel cos1:s. 

do not dec]4jae directly in proportion to eixrollment declines. . Finally, the - < 

requirement -for legislative action to effectuate statutory increases can be 

rather cumbersome and slowi: as appropriations at the level ^f increase may 

be delayed a full year. p.. 
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With full-tin» equivalent costs estimated to be $2,174 per student in 
1980, the State's $800 share becomes less than optimal under our present 
formula. There are several initiatives under way to alter this formula. 
Governor Hughes is sponsoring a bill which would increase the full-time . . 
equivalent payment this year to $850, and which would, add $55 per full-time 
equivalent student to those colleges that now receive a differential. There* 
are other competing bills. which would add greater ajnounts of money — $100 per 
full-time equivalent student. The budget at this time does not support funding 
at that level, so if those bills were passed and the allowance were not 
increased in some supplemental budget, there would not be funds to support the 
change. , . 

Many of you probably are. aware that the State Board fpr Community 

Col-leges ^cbnduQted an interim ^xidy this year of commmity college funding. 

They^Gonsidered a number of proposals,, the one that they decided to reconmend 

was the foznnula tied into the State's .funding for the public four-year, sector. 

It would have established- a full-tiine equi\salent cost per sttident equal to 90% 



LV^le: 



of the State's general fund allocation for st^ents in the public four-yeax 
colleges and universities, and it would liavie been funded at 75% of that for 
the first 500 students and 40% of that figure for the remaining "students. 
There were, community colleges which felt that. this Was less than bpfrimai 
change. There were other community colleges^ which felt it was a very important 
shift. There has not been legislation this year to -effectuate that change, ; ; 
but there will be further consideration of that and other proposals. The .-State 
Board of Community Colleges looked at, ! think, about three other ap.proaches 
to changing the formula, none of which they adopted. jOne^ would have tied the 
State's funding. for community /colleges to. guidelines for funding. The State 
Koard for Higher Education has guidelines for finding the public colleges 

. ■ . • ' 31 34 
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._and„uniTCrsities.^l.and__there„ cwld_.have b of those for .the. _ 

conHnunity college sector or there could have been another set -of guidelines 

develope.d* There were also a number of proposals considered that simply 

buiit an increase at varying levels to the present formula structure. There 

was a proposal that would tie the conmunity college funding to the local 

subdivision's wealth, arid there would be an inverse relationship betweefi the 

State's payment and the local ability to pay. So in a community like 

Mpntgomeiy County, your State payment per student would be lower, for example, 

than would the State's payment in Cecil County which is among the lower 

wealth counties in Mai-yland . They also rejected that one. And, the final 

set that they considered were proposals to tie the State's funding in st>me 

way to the funding that we have in the State colleges aAd universities. It 

was that option that they actually finalized in their last recommendation. 

The Governor's proposal for this year would require a $2.8 million* 

increase .in general funds, bringing the support of community colleges up to 

the neighborhood of $50 million. It would result in a State-wide average per 

full-time equivalent student of $883, although for Montgomery College and all 

larige colleges, it would be $850. It has been said that the Governor's 

proposal may provide some unfair advantage for larger schools like Montgomery 

^ ■ ■ ■ . 

as con^jared to what it does for smaller colleges, but no one sees it as a 

particular windfall to- anyone. It is ^considered a modest, interim increase. 

The legislative proposal for $100 increase per full-time equivalent student 

would cost $5.5 million extra this year and would result in an average full - 

time equivalent cost of $922. Those legislative proposals do not recommend a 

similar adjustment in the regional and small college, program, and that's why 

the average cost per FTE is somewhat smaller and closer to the Governor ' s . 

35 
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proposal than you might expect. The State Board for Community College proposal 

- '■ ■ ' ' • • , 

would-eliminate the-necessity to- have differential rates Everyone could be - 
treated on the same basis. It would result in an average fund per full-time 
equivalent student of $893, which is $10 more ,per student than t^e administra- 
tion planned. It probably woAl^ave cost between $500,000 and $500,000 in 

■* . • 

the first year; -however, it would have had a built-in incremental effect as 
long as the State's funding for higher education in general were increased. 
The counties with the largest colleges with growing full-tijoae equivalent 
student counts felt that they would be somewhat disadvantaged by a shift to 
this kind of program, r 

The guideline funding approachies that the community college board 
considered would. have yielded, a greater fund according to the community 
collegia board but would have also probably resulted in- greater. State control . 
of the community college sector anii greater scrutiny of local college biidgets. 
There is some debate about the effectiveness of the guidelines used by State 
Board for Higjier Education for; funding in that they also are tied to 
enrollments. . ' « v 

The equalization proposals are built on the model that is. used in the 
elementary and secondary schoals. The constitution of the State requires 
that the elementary and secondary schools be funded in a way that results in ^ 
equal educational" opportunity for all students. JThere is no equivalent 
constitutional requirement for the community college sector, so there's a 
less cOT^elling argument for moving into that direction. It's probably true 
N:hat low^wealth counties are somewhat disadvantaged in terms of soliciting r 
extra local support in lean years. 

I .turn now to some future directions for community college funding. 
First of all, the Governor, during his gubernatorial campaign, pledged to 
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take a coiq)rehensive look at state and local fiscal relationships'. The 
"equivalVnt of about^^^^S returned annually 

to the local governments. There^ is a ^emendous sharing of resoui:ees. I 

' ■' ■. .' ' ' 

believe Maryland ranks nninber 1 in sharing State's resQOSces with local 
governments." This is done, througfi a mimber of aid prog^ms. It is not stva^ly 
a revenue sharii^ program. The complexity has gotten greater and greater , V.. 

' . .' • ' ■■ ■ ' • ■ , I' 

■ , ' . ■ . ■■ :<£■ .'.• 

over the years, and it appeared that this wpuld be a good .time to take a Ijopk 
at whether or. not the . resulting distribution was really the direction the - 
State wanted to take. That task force, the State-Local 'Fiscal Relationships 
Task Force, has been deliberating now for soniething less than a year. They 
were given as their top priorities in the pastfyear transportation and public 
elementary ind secondary^-education funding. If the legislature approves .^the 
Governor's bills and 'budget, we will see a $67 miUion increase in public 
elementary and secondary education, in spite of an enrollment decline that's 
greater /than 4% per. year, and $70 niillionpf new aid fpr transportation. It 
may iplease you to know, having given you those large figures, that community 

i colleges are' on the priority list for the coming year's study by this task 

../..,. 

force/ ' • 

The kind of factors that influence .the future trend in- funding community 

colleges at the State level are not siabstantially different from, those that 

were given" as . influencing thje Federal 'level. The State's highest priority in 

terms of where its funds go is public 'education. If you are considefring all 

kinds of funds. Federal, State, and special fund fee collections which are 

student tuitions and other kinds of special fees, the StatSe sjpiends almost 

•'f - ' ' ' " . ' .' ' , 

31% of rts budget in support . o£v'educat ion; approximately 12% of that is in 

support of higher education. If you look only^ at th^^ State's funds^ 36% of^ 

the State's general fund. are directed to- support of public education; so it 
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is a high priority. To increase its , proportional share by pimply one percentage 

- point -means -subatantial -reduction, in- one . or . nwre of ^ t^ other areas because _ 

there is no con5)etitor in terms of receiving State funds that comes even ploQe 

to education. •< * ^ 

* ■ * , 

It is also important to look at where, the money comeis from, "and you see ^ 

that 22.8% of the** State ' s budget ;,comes from Federal funds, so the future of 

Federal -fund resources will make a difference in the kind of flexibility we 

have with the State's resources. One of the kinds of Federal funds that is an . 

endangered species is the Federal ^Tlevenue sharir5^ money. If the State does 

• lose its share of Federal' Revenue sharing money, which has been a popular 

target at the Federal level, then our capability will be reduced i^terms of 

increasing the kinds of expenditures we make at the State level. Xn all kinds 

of programs, I believe we derive about $45 million a year from that source 

alone^. By far^the largest source of funds for the State is the income tax 

' ' ■'J - ■ * . 

and probably you know that' ijjfcomes have not beei rising at the same rate as 
: inflation in thje last coupl^pj^yBa^ Therefore, the taxes derived from 
thaV^OiirtiB',\^if JJie^^f^^ constant, will not be sufficient even to match 

^inflation. ""We're considered in Maryland to be somewhat protected from high 
xmimployment rate^ thaC^plagtre^^^he nation because of our ^igh proportion of 
governmental jobs, and in Montgomery County you may be even more protected^ 
than some other areas of the State. ^Nevertheless, the income tax bears* a 
direct relationship to the en?)loyment rate and to the salary rate. Whenever |^ 
salary growth is less than inflationary growth, there will be less revenue\ 
available to support increases beyond inflationary/ levels and even up to \^ ' 

Inflationary levels. Another 25% of the budget ^is derived from user taxes, . 
In. an, economic -'downturn, the taxes /derived from that source are likely to be 

^''Teduced as well. Other serious threats to the State 'S financial health are . . 
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the various proposals for tax and spending limitations both at the local and 
"SCate~level r""Several -bills- *a^ 
a variety of approaches to taxation ^nd spending limitations. Some would ^ 
limit the State's growth Co a standard percentage; S9«e. would limit the pro-' 
•-portion of the salary that could be taxed — all kinds of approaches. They all 
have the same general thrust, which' is to reduce the growth of government; 
therefore to. reduce the amount b£ revenue that's available to spend on progr*^ 
improvement . The^alif omia experience is ^n ixqportmit one to look at.. - When 
local limitations were placed on California's budgjst, the State's role in 
funding education jijimped all the \^y to 80%. Those subdivisions .which were 
spending a great deal of local money on public education, such as Beverly - 
Hills ^ had to reduce their participation.in local education atid the result 
was that the*" programs were cut back severely! Now that California also has 
a state- s spendinlfe limitation ceiling of 4%, they're predicting further dborii* 
and gloom in expenditures for, education and other programs as well. - Regardless 
of spending limitations at the state level, elementary and secondary education 
are constitutionally -reqixired to be available and equitable. A threat of 
spending limitations is that the d^C^sion-making for education^^^xpenditures 
will he removed from the state legislature and the local government and. will Jbe 
moved to the courts. People will test, the equity or the adequacy of the state' 
financial structure in the courts, and the courts can then. ii^ose a financing 
structure that exceeds ^^hy limitation of th'fe >tate. : ^ 

The economic forecast for 'Maryland over a five year peri dd has been 
prepared by the legislature's fiscal services. Th^ State's financial shape* . 
^fter this legislative session is predicted to include a deficiency of $18.2 
million, and there would continue to be deficiencies for the next several 
years jioaless there were a tax increase. The State '§ Constitution does mot 
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'.allow the State^to operate under deficiencies. So, obvibusly. Spending would 

r * ^ . . " ■ ■ . ... 

eYther' haVe to^b^^ would Have' "to turn biit to be" larger than*^ 

projected, or taxes would have/ to be increased to maintain the kinds of program 
recommendations that are b^efore th^^egislature* * . ^ 

The. State's perspective in looking at its various aid programs must be * 
broad. In looking at the aid proposal for community colleges,, the focus must 
-include th^- total package of Sta^te Aid to local government. This year's 
proppsed legislative package by the Governor does include substantial* 
increases .in State Aid to local government. These will cost about $150' 
million of the^ surplus in the coming fiscal year. Montgomery. County would 
have lost $6'.4 million if there were no change in the aid programs that 
deliver ftinds back ^to local governments*-' Under the proposed package whiih . 

incltjHes a substantial increase for transportation which affects Montgomeiy 

. -• ■ " ' . * 

County because of Metro and which also includes a substantial increase In 

*■ ■ . ■ i ■ ■ . • ■■ . . 

Stat6 Aid for public education, Montgomery County wiJLl see a net increase of. 
$12 million in State Aid. Only $462,000 of this comes frpin the community 
college aid formula; however , yeOtSties traditionally have utilized new ' . 
so urce s. of state support to free up local resources. Thesfe resources have , 
been applied to whatever local priorities may be pressing that year. The.-vv 
overall increase in State Aid for Montgomery County eqtials about seven c^nts 
on your local property tax rate.. These increases in State Aid are .important . . ^ ^ 
They're necessary, but tiiey ar^ for the most part recurring expenditures 
rather 'than one-time e3q>eziditures. That means that, future^ year revenues . are, 

■■' ■ • " • r , 

depleted -in advance by the built-^in growth/ fit: tors in these aid programs, and 
.that makes the forecast for Mary Itod less than optimistic. 

The f inal thing that I was asked to talk about was hew you mi^t inf ^u^nte . 
the dec^Lsion-maTcing in regard to community college funding. .1 think the advice 
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you received from" earlier speakers is good, and that is to use the system. In 
the State, you have a State Board for Community Colleges and you have a State 
Board. for Higher Education, both of which have a great deals of. iaafluence in 
determining the policy for education and education funding. There is a faculty . 
■i>advisory council to the State Board for Higher Education with community college 
representation which could be a' powerful force, I believe. It is helpful to 
come together in ^ united voice iiiien you're appealing for ^higher education 
funding* One of the great threats of the economic gloom of. the future is that 
we Inay find dLyisiveness among the segments of higiier education in competing 
fq^ those linjited dollars. That may be inevitable, but I think^you could 
instrumental in seeing that i^ doesn't happen and doesn't negajtively iin)act on 
higher education funding as a whole by coming together, and speaking with a ^ 
unified voice.. We are fortunate to have a system that gives us an opportunity • 
to do that.^ Also, I think it will be important that the community ^colkege 
sector participate in the interim study of the State-Eocal Fiscal Relationships' 
Task Force. That -task force has an enormous job because they're talking about 
the apportioning of an amount equivalent ^o 50% o'f the State's general . fund ^ 
btidget. The Community College Board already has ^ ,good start because they • 
have studied comminity college funding and . they have tested the waters on some 
of their proposals. They can give good advice, good experience to the task force, 

. , ' ,. ^. V *' ' 

and I think that would be a helpful mechanism for influencing decision-Ofel^iiig j.n 

. . • . • ^ f^j' ■ . . . 

■ ' ^.-^^ 

the coming year. 

Finally, if the recommendations that you wish,it6 put before the State 
Legislature involve large new expenditures, it's helpful to^be able to present to 
those legislators the source of revenue t^^ijjupport those* expenditures . There's 
some futility in bringing a need^and not letting the legislator know how to go 
about financing it. That's going to be *a real challenge of the future--not 
only--;in higher education but in all State ^services . , 
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Margaret Cudney, Public Information Officer for the 

Montgomery County Office. of Economic Development ; - 
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^ During the 60' s and into the 70* s, Montgomery County experienced a steadily 

Increasitig employment and population growth as companies' and corporations located 
in the County, "despite the fact that little if anything purposeful was dope to 
attract them. Diuring the last several decades, the County has, -also benefited . 
Immensely from the steady growth of the Federal Government. 

During the last five years, however, we have found ourselves in a much dif- 
f erent -sort of s'ituation Xd.th. development not decreasing but leveling off. We ■ 
^jfeiave seen pne^ of our basic sources of employment and business — the Federal 
Government—turn down, as it has attempted to retrench and restrict federal 
spending compared to what we experienced in previous years. 

In your compendium of materials for the conference is an outline of the - 
economic development presentation. The first question it asks, of course, is 
"Why a program^^foj: economic development? Hasn't the County always had a pro- 
gram? We have always had an Office of Economic Development, but it wasn^t. until 
a couple of years ago that we started to think more seriously about some of the 
implications of this slowdown in federal employment and in the hitherto spontane- 
ous development of new private corporations, many of them providing services to 
the Federal Government. •/ 

At that point several- steps were taken, one of which was jto involve the 
private sector in providing some advice toward planning for the future. An 
Economic Development Advisory Board was appointed with representatives from, many 
top companies in Mpntgomery County., We benefited from access to the ideas and 
input from these corporate executives for almost two years. Executives from: our 
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local companies donated hours of time and expertise to consideration of some of 
•thfe major problems facing economic development. Two reports were prepared by the 
Economic rievelopmeirt: Advisory Board in, cooperation with the Office of Economic 
Development; and many of the recommendations contained in those reports have been 
implemented during the past year. 

In addition, the Office of Economic Development was recently reorganized. It 
\was .formerly a; part of a department. Community and Economic Development, that has 
been completely restructured by the County Executive. Another, one of the Execu- 
tive's campaign pledges, which he hais continued to give high priority to since, 
taking of f'i-ce' more than a year ago, was renewed emphasis on economic development. 
"In connection 'with this pledge, a reorganization has taken place which makes the 
Office of "Economic Development a separate department of the County Government,. 
directly responsible to the Executive. We are also slated to get two or three 
more staff people^ which still doesn't mean that we will have a very large staff. 
Currently, we have nine people. We will be expanding, to 11 or 12 in Fiscal Year 
1981. So in terms of large amounts of ^oney being spent on economic? development, 
that xsimply isn't the case. In terms of a very large staff, that isn't the case 
either. However, we. have h^^a very good year, and I'll be mentioning something 
about that later. 

Our major thrust has not been to go out and aggressively beat the bushes in 
ani effort to get companies to come, despite what you may have been reading in the 
newspapers lately about new corporations coming into the County—however, we are 
delighted to welcome them. Our present program primarily emphasises ass^tance 
to existing businesses, because 80 percent of our new jobs come from existing 
business expansions. We are proud of what we already have in Montgomery County, 
and we. are anxious to build on that and make it possible for companies that are 
here already to^grow and expand and continue . to prosper in Montgomery County. 

. 40 ■ c. 
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This is our first and most Important priority. -In that connection, we have 
implemented a program of visitation to businesses. The County Executive person- 
ally supports this program and has participated in many qf the visits to learn 
about the problems our businesses are having and the type of assistance they need 

There are several State programs available for financing expansion plans. 
Montgomery County has a great deal to offer businesses in terms of the total 
community. In trying to assist any expension or even to' assist new businesses 
wishing to locate here, we stress the County' s unique location so close to the 
Nation's Capital, our skilled labor pool, and our outstanding quality of life. 
We believe quality of life is one of our biggest assets ai?ii- selling points. 
. Hand-in-Eand with encouraging expansions and attracting new business , we try to 
insure that the business will contribute to the continuation of that quality, 
and we do certain things to insure that that is so.. ]For example, we have been 
working with Montgomery College — and we hope to be doing a great deal more of 
that — to meet the training needs of existing and future employees and employers. 

In that connection, I started to mention a recent business visit. Among 
the major manpower needs of tl^^t particular company were certain selected skills. 
In the Office of Economic Development we try to serve as. a catalyst, bringing 
together the needs of a business that^inight really be experiencing some labor 
shortage and the offerings of the College, which is very much concerned about 
and interested in meeting training needs in the community. 

One company we visited recently has had such a serious problenu of locating 
qualified entry-level people that they have , considered leaving the County. We 
do all we can to prevent such an occurrence. It happens but not often. Some 
of the visits we have made this year have paid off in terms of actual expansion 
plans being announced, and there are many others^n the offing which the County 
has been able to assist. The County Executive and the County Government in 
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general are very interested in finding out what the specific needs of businesses 

'. ■■ • • ■ - • • 

are and what factors may be hampering them from doing what they want to do. - . ^ 

As far - as our overall goals, one is increasing the tax base. We have been . 

taljking about the conflicting or competing needs that -will result; from the need to 

- . * * K 

pro/ide various kinds of services for METRO, to supply programs and services 
gealred to an older population, and fewer high school graduates, etc. In ,the last 
few years the commercial-industrial tax base in the County has decreased. ^ It* 
was about 20 percent of the total- in 1972.. But by '1977, it was down at the. 14 
percent level. JDne reason for economic development is to increase the commercial^ . 
industrial tax base — to have more businesses in the County that *will be contribu- 
ting to that tax base, thus taking some of the burden off the residential tax- 
payer. So, we not only want to improve the overall .economic vitality of the. 
County, but we want to^jexpand the nbn-resident-ial tax base and generate emplp^- 

. . * ' .' '■ ^ t, '' " " . " • ' ^ 

ment opportunities for County residents. ♦'We want to have a balanced business 
^ base that will provide opportunities for all types of business, particularly 
small and minority business, and we are developing s^trategies to encourage and 
support that. One that we worked on with the College was a Procurement Trade Fair. 

Another important aspect of ^economic development is to comimicate to our 
citizens what we are and are not doing. Some citizens get frightened about 
additional development and woncier what we are really doing. We do not intend to 
promote wall-to-wall asphalt — or smokestacks of any kind I We are looking for: 
clean industry, more of the, same high technolagy industry, we already have. - We 
want to promote sound and sustained economic growth that is planned and not 
haphazard. And we want to assist the County's agricultural, community to remain . 
viable and to preserve farmland. We have an ongoing agricultural program within 
our Office — supervised by an agricultural coordinator who provides liaison between 
the County and the farm community. 

42 , • 
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We would , like to see the commercial-industrial , segment pf the tax base go back up 
to around 20 percent'of the total. This past '"year it did go up- from 15 to 16.8 
' percent; so we have moved up jsomewhat. 'The growth of population has slowed down : 
In'^the County j^^* but the number of people in the labor force- has- juji^eci dramatical- 
ly due to thfe increase in new households .and a rise ii the number of families with 
multiple wage earners. We had a growth in 6mploymient from 261,000 to 271,000 in 
the County from September '78 through October *79. We.don'!t yet have the figures^ 
for- the rest of -79* It's interesting to no-te that most of the new jobs were in \' 
•the private '.sector . Thus,, we are not a bedroom community- to the Federal Govern- 

... ' ' j*: ''. ■ '. , • • ■■ • . . , ' - ■ * . .* ^ . :^ 

■ mentaniy longer, as is sometimes thought of -Montgomery County. The federal sector • 
employment has leveled off , and we have substantial private sector employment. 
Sixty percent of the County's total labor force cf 316,000 work here in the County. 
It also proves that we don't have everybody commuting downtown to D.C. With spirall- 
ing inflation and the energy crisis, there, will be more and more ne^d to have jobs 
closer to people's homes. Also, more and more second wage earners, women and new 
people entering the work force, etc. will fre able to find jobs, closer to their 
homes. * ' . 

As far as attraction of new businesses this year, we have participated in 
several important announcements. Southern Pacific Communications Corporation is 
^oirig to build near Montgomery Mall. That was announced in October. GEISCO (Gen- 
eral Electric Information. Services) of Rockville^i^ plannin^jy buy a 212-acre 
tract of land near Gaithersburg and build a new headquarters' there. In terms of •. 
the expansion *of existing businesses, we have also .announced Bio-Tech Research ^Lab- 
in Rockville and Beltway Limousine in Silver Spring, among others. 

As I mentioned earlier, we are hoping to attract some more of the same kind 
of firms we've attracted in the past, i.e., high technology firms — telecommunica-*^ 
tions, computer services, medical science firms, associations, and the \ike. Some 
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seven firms have announcjed their intention either to locate' or expand in the County 
in' the last six months, and these firms represent a total investment of more than . * 
$180;-milHon. They will generate tax revenues of approximately $2 million in • 
property taxes alone/ - , 

As far as. assistance to small and' minority businesses, I mentioned the Pro- 
curement Trade Fairs, which we have organized for two years in cooperation with the 
College and the Montgomery County Chamber of Commerce. We have $feveral joint pro- 
jectsof that nature. Another one Is production of a new Directory of Businesses, 
which *is being updated as part of a project Coordinated by Richard Beall,:^:.a Mont- 

gomery Collegeremployee. : 

• ' # ■ * ' ' - • . .■ . 

The first Maryl-anxi- Industrial Development- Financing Authority (MIDFA) loan 

was awarded to a small firm. And re.ceotly, Montgomery County established its own 

guidelines, for MIDFA loans, specif ically'' aimed at addressing the needs of smaller 

■ ' ■ r ' , ■ ^ ■ ■ ~ . 

businesses. There had been a $2 million investment, but that requirement has been ^ 
eliminated. ' " 

■ ■' ■ ■ , ' • •• > ' rt 

.*.,.. ■ * , 

We have implemented several other measures to improve goverxmient..?responsive-. 

• • * -■• . ' ' ■ ^.t 

ness to private industry. ■ That was one of ^ the major Jrecommendat ions made by the*? 

Economic Development Advisory Board. Often we would, hear about the problems pri-.;: 

vate developers were having with the development authorization process and all the 

' .' 0 ' ' ■ . ' .' ' ' ■ ' : ■' • 

hassle they'd have to endure. For those of you \Jho worfc- in development , I* trust 
that you have seen improvement in .the last year. We have a fast-track system 
that "works through^ the permit processes. We ^so have what is called Technical . 
Advisory Board, or TAB, that was /established this past year,. It is a board of top ► 
executives of all the County and Bi-Countjf agencies that have" anything to do with 
the development process-Park and P]^nnlj^, WSSCy* Environmental Protection, Trans- 
portatioh, and the Office of Economic Development, of course. It. is chaired by 
our' Chief Administrative Officer, Bob Wilson. . It meets on a regular basis and 
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addresses the -development issues of businesses engaged in expansions or planning 
to locate here. Problems are addressed before they have an pppo.rtunity to- become 
critical, and a lot of time is saved. Time is money and very important. to the 
builder and developer , ilj^^ . : , : 

WorMlfitg with, several other County agei^cies and the private sector, we are 
also trying to stimulate new iixvestment in downtpw^. Silver -Spring. In support *'of 
the commercial revitalization project in that area, the County is putting in 
approximately $23 million in public improvements. One of these is $3 .5 million . 
for streetscaping in the Silver Spring area, th has already been 

started on Colesville Road and will extend along Georgia.,.; -Silver Springs one of 
the Cpunty's major central business districts, has lost out in recent years to 
migration to the suburbs and the growth of subur.ban malls for shopping. This 
project along with the public sector's commitment will stimulate private invest- 
ment in the area. r ^ ^ 

For the ^fir St time, the Office of Economic Development has a marketing con- . 
: *tr^ct/ with, the local f irm of Kaly Merf iclc and Salan, .Inc. We also; have a^small • 
public. relations contract. This year we are using it primarily to develop pub- 
lications and programs that we need for our outreach. We ^aven*'t aggressively 
advertised because that is very expensive and our budget is not that big. Any- 
way, we don't view aggressive selllig as being compatible id. th the image of 
Montgomery County or witih oiir goal of attracting only certain kinds of firms. 

Governor Hughes and the State of Maryland have also increased their commitment 
to economic development . Last November the State sponsored a reverse investment 
mission to Europe, and our off ice participated. Contracts were,, made, with a number 
of firms in, England, France and Germany. About 15 sblid prbspJ^cts resulted. Thi^ 
'.was a total State effort, of couj:se. As a result of the European trip; one rep- 



resentativevof a German firm. is visiting our office this week. We &bpe thV visit: 
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will culminate in .a new investment in Montgomery County by an international firm. 

/• There is a lot more that we could talk about but I believe those are the 
highlights. We have developed a conference and visitors guide and hope to stimu- 
late the conference industry here. The guide describes the facilities we have 
now and their size and amenities. A number of conferences are already held in 

, • ■ ' " ■ ; _ • 

the County, but we do apt yet have a large convention facility. A large facility 
is importaat/for the bigger conferences 'we would like to attract. Such confer- 

ences are a good source of - revenue and jobs. At the moment, however, we- are 

■ ' ^.i? ■ ' ■ . ■ ' 

trying to assist with the marketing of the facilities we already have and encour- 

.age their optimum- use.. There are presently some possibilities for some new hotels/ 
and7or a conference center in several parts of the County, particularly in Silver 
Sprilig and Rockville. ' ..^ ' 

Anyway, we think we have Just about all we need in. terms of resources right 
liere'in the County, particularly with the College. Wef are looking forward to 
working even more^closely with theXollege to tailor programs to fit the needs 
of businesses along the^ 1^210 Corridor and elsewhere in the County. Also we're 
about to announce* a new business that will be coming soon on the Route 29 Corri- 
dor, an^area which we think has lots of j>ossibility for future investment and 
commercial development. 



\ 



TRANSPORTATION IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY IN THE 1980s 



Jolin Clark, Assistant Director., Office of Transportation Planning, 
. Montgomery Cotinty Department of Transportatioja 



I think there's a tendency- to overestimate the future., and the further you 
go into the future, the greater the overestimate. I remember years ago reading 
about the exotic transportation systems of the future. Everybody was going to 
be going ^around in a plastic capsule hung from an elevated monorail and we 
were going,. to resolve all of €he traffic jams. Ships on the sea would travel 
50 knots an hour with hydrofoils. And we wef e going to have something called 
^ personal rapid transit . People would have mini-helicopters in their backyards .\ 
:'Thes|e ideas are still around, but they're still on paper, and I don't think * 
you i^r^ going to see very many of _them put*" into practical use in their pure 
exotic forms. There is a tendency to rename' systems — calling a taxi service 
a dial-a-ride. We think of that ab: a new system, but that hasn'^t really' 
changed the basic mode: 

From the government point of view, practicality is one of the essential " 
ingredients ,in any system, it has to work- -it can't work only 50 percent of 
the time or even only 90 percent of the timev The^ system must provide sprvicte ' 
100 percent of tie time. If the system breaks dcwn^ — even if a traffic sighal 

fails — the whole' network seems to go ha3Wire. 

^. ■ " . ■ , 

A number of factors in Montgomery County will affect the future bf : 
transportation. When the subway systems are "Completed, there will be a 1 
significant change. The, ntlmber of residents of Ifontgomery County fen5)loyed in 
the District of Columbia xs about 25 percent. About* 55 percent of Montgomery 
County residents are employed in the county, so l^e system will serve very 
well the people going to the District of Columbia but may not ^ serve as well 
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'.'■*■ • ■ *' • 

the people working in Montgoniery County unless they work on the line and live 

on the line* ' 

■ • I? 

Another factor is the increase in population and jobs, in the County. From 

a commercial developer's point of view, it is.a very attractive area^to locate 



here on the fringe of the Nation's Capital; we have good public facilities and, 
we increase jobs at a faster rate than the population. Another factor is the 
higjher cost of gasoline and diesel fuel. '!We like to think costs are going to 
level off sometime, bu^ they are still going to be significant costs* A greater 
factor would be the shortage of petroleum. >We produce only about half of the 
petroleum we use. If even the percentage is ^t back, it causes severe 

' disruptions in the delivery system of gasoliae and other petroleum products. 
If anything like that should haippen on a permanent basis, severe change in the 
transportatio^^iyfll?ems will be i^equired. 

Another factor I see is citizen concerns . It is harder and harder to get • 
needed facilities built. I've mentioned greater densities — obviously increased 
density calls for more transportation facilities and yet those who are creating 
those densities tend to be opponents of the^ facilities if they perceive* the 
fa^lities will negatively affect .them. Hi^er housing costs will be another 
factor. You might assurne that with higher housing cost, you would have to 
economize on space and have townhouses in tieu of single-family homes and have 

apartment houses in I'ieu of townhpusei. The^greater the density of housing 

again, the greater the oppor,tunity you would have for ride-sharing, '4:axi, 

transit, walkings or van pooling • 
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» TRANSPORTATION IN MONTGOMERY COUm in' - — 

Kay Stevens, Chief, Planning and Program Section, 

Montgomery Couuty Department .^f Transport;ation 

% . ■ • , ' * 

• First let 's step back and see where we have come from, up to. f his. point . 

_.We'ye seen t]^e.opening of the Silver Spring Metro February 1978.. 

Along"with that we aaw a major expansion of the Ride-On bus system in Silver 

Spring, growing from .14 to- 55 buses, a major expansion at ^th^ time showing ■ 

commitment by the County to. transit -and bug .access to Metrorail, County 

y. ■' * ■ •» ■ 

subsidies for transit service (I'm including Me trorail, Metrobus and the Ride- 

: On btjs systems) have risen f torn $6V2 million in 1976 to $11.5 million today. 

The County sees an increasing role in the coming years for transit to 

relieve roadway congestion, conserve energy, and improve air quality. In the 

future you will see the opening, of the Shady; Grove Me trorail line— current' •^y'^.i^ 

; ■ ' ■ • — . . . 

estimate .is the Fall of 1983.. We hope Metro can stick to that time schedule. 

The County has^een making commitments to ea*^ community based Ride-On, 

^ms service along with "the opening of these Metrorail stations. :The County is 

discussing initiatiug the Ride-On serviqe into both Rockville and Bethesda. 

Whether these wilL be separate services, or eventually become part of a. large 

up-county /down-county Ride-H^ Service, hasn't ieen worked out. But there is a 

conmitment within the County government that there will be an increasing 

Amount of support for transit access to the Metrorail system. 

However, it's going to cost money. The subsidy right now for transit 

services i^; $11.5 million. The projection is^ that if the public continues to 

support Ride-On access tb the Metrorail stations, you could possibly see 

subsidies to the tune of $21 million in 1986 after the Shady Grove and the ^^^i: 

■ ^ "'^"-'^ 

Glenmont lines are open. Today it is estimated there are 28 million people 
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zldlng transit. By 1986 our department is projecting that there will be ' 

' • , ^ ^ V * ■■ 

48 million people riding transit (in these ridersnip figures ;i 'm including 

commuter rail) . ' ' ' ' 

In addition to transit access ta Metrorall-^statlonSy there is also an 

Increasing trend towards improving roadway access to the Metrorall st;atlons. 

Not everybody is going to be able to take a bus. Bus service isn't economic in 

medium to lew density areas ^ and people are still going to be driving carpools 

• :an4> will be -dropped off 41: the Metrorall stations. There ar^ numerous roadway 

projects planned near the Metro stations iahich the buses will also travel on; ^ 
■ ' , . ^ . .^^ „^ . ^ 

thu&» many ojE these road Improvements will also help bus access at the same 

■. ■ • ,■ 

time_;as improving auto access. - % ^ ^ • . 

The Cotinty is trying- to Improve the fringe parking facllltie^^e have 
available. : There are studies-underway to try to locate what would be good 
prime sites for people to park and ride . We already, have a number of fringe 
•parking lots where there is good transit service. • 

:pur department has also been^woiking to provide bicycle parking facilities 
iat Metro stations. There alreadiy are bike lockers availaMe on a rental basis 
at the Silyer Spring Metro'' station which are fairly Well utilized We also are 
developing , bike maps so ^ople. can learn about whtch'^are the good bicycle ^ 
routes to work sites or transit stations. • ^ 

We also are trying . to i gg roye pedestrian access in terms of sidewalkst^ 

. ■ ' ... - ■ • * / 

and traffic light improvements. . ♦ ' r 

"- 'y^ Another thing you have • to^ look forward to in the future is. improvement^^o 

the commuter rail system. By commuter rail, I mean the B6cO trains that run ^ 

througli the western part of Montgomery County, Claithersburg, RockvUle, 

* . ' ' • ■ ^ 

Kensington, SilvetL Spring and south "dCnto * Union Stationi ^ ,It ',9 ^a' fairly large 



commuter run, carrying 1,600 Mont^it^^^CQuri^y residents a day^ In 1983 when 



. ^ .. ^ 
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thte-SJhady Grove Metro; line opeias tip, thiere will be a combined cbamuter rail- 

■ '* ^ ' . ... 

Metrorail station at-Ilockville so you can transfer from one system to the other. 
In addition ^the State Railroad Administration is* ffcidying whether there should 
be a transfer facility at Silver Spring. A hew commuter rail station is plaphed 
to. be built in the Metropolitan Grove area in the northern part of Gaithersburg, 
hopefiiilly by the end of this year .. . That wilt relieve , the parking problems "at 
the commuter rail station in downtown Gaithersburg ^and allow for future expan- \ 
sion. The County, will ixapxove most of the Jiistoric commuter rail stations along 
the line, trying to ^p reserve the station buildi^ti^ in Kensington and^Dicker son.' 
We're going to reconstruct the station in Germantown. In addition, at the up- ^ 
county commuter rail stations we ^will expand the parkinjg.. facilities, so that 
people in. these areas will have an. opportunity to ride transit; they can . then 
ride the comnouter rail service all the way to downtown Washington, they can ride 
it in^ Rockvil^leand transfer to Metro, or they can ride- it * into Rockville. or, 
Silver Spring and go to work. The State Road Administration ^has a grant^to 
increase the capacity on the commuter rail line. They're hpping to expand ^the 
seating capacity by 100% within the next couple of years. This "rolling stock" 
tn5)rovement will be taking place concurrently with" improvements to the Sta^iotis^^ 

' ^ ' ' . ■ 

Even with all this, we still see the automobile continuing to play the 
predominant role in transportation in the County. Atjit I would say that with 
the increasing cost of gasoline, people are going to start thinking, about , 
alternatives. Another of these alternative^^s going to Ve. i:^.4^&^^rin^ The 
County is fully committed to supporting -ride-shafing. By rideTsKaring I mean>. 
both car pooling and van' pooling. /Montgomery* County was the first county in 
the Washington area to actively support van pooling and provide a program in 
which people could get into van pools. A van pogl is where 12 to 15 people get 
together in a van and drive to and from .work. In Montgomery County any :group , 
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• from 12 to 15 people can lease a van on a monthly basis for conmuting* We have 
estimated that each van pool takes eight, cars off the road and saves an. average 
of 5,000 gallons of gas a year. We think there are good strong benefits to' van 
pooling. WithJ^n Jnst one year of this operation of this program, we've got . 
over 40"van pools on the roads in Montgoinery County. That's over 600 people 
partioipating in van pooling. ^ 
We work with the Cotincil of Governments on both car pooling atid van pooling, 

' The Council 'of Governments is the metropolitan regional planning organization, 
and they have a computer based system that will match people for car pools. If 

,^ou send in your name to them, they will send you back .a computer-matched list 
of other people who live and work in similar locations, and who go to work at V-/' . 
approximately the same time . - 

The Planning Commission has been sponsoring a deti^nstration ride-sharing 
program within the Silver Spring central btisiness district, where people coming^ 
to work sites in Silver Spr tog have a"personalizea" system of matching; people 
for car pools and van pools. Jfore than 600 people are registered in this 
program. ■■ 

In the .ride-sliaring area, there has been additional support in parking ; - 
opportunities. In certain parking lots in . the Silver Spring and Bethesda areas, 
car pools can get priority parking at a reduced fee. In addition, we have Been 
working' closely with the Planning Conmission to obtain reserved parking spaces 
for van pools at certain recreation areas. 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION IN THE 1980s 

Harold L. Hodgkinson, President 

National Training Laboratories' 

One of the reasons I'm here and one of the things we'll have to think a^bout 
as we think past the issue of new populations and what we can do in this particu- 
lar community college is some of these larger agenda items which I think are 
going' to be very Important Tor community colleges in the next few years. 

When you think of coordinating the interface between local, state and federal 
authority, the community college is a very clear, crucial agency to do tfiat. It 
also seems to me that the elementary, secondary and higher education coordination 
spectrum^ is another in which community colleges -can play a significant role. In 
addition, it seems to me. that community colleges now are one of the major inter- 
faces and linkage points between industrial systems of higher education, military, 
and various community agencies that have an increasing role to play in education. 
It's important, I think, to put in. context the notion of population shift, be- - 
cause 'it is never seen as an entity unto itself. 

The reason we look at pictures is that there's a lot, of data saying that's 

.how people learn. If you want people to retain, something, there are two tihings you 
' * ' -• * * ■ ** . ^ - ■ ■ . ■ 

can. do. You can associate that learning with a picture or you can inject them with 

about Z cc. ^of uric acid solution. Uric acid solution is remarkably effective in 

increasing people's .s*hor.t-term memory. It's also a substance which gave people 

gout in the 18th century. Given the shortage of hi^podermic needles, I suggest 

that we use pictures because it is about as effective. It does suggest, though, 

that the teaching in community colleges ought to take account of the data. '"If 

that is how people; learn in. terms of long-term associations through visual images, 

maybe it's time.we started/revising our teaching to reflect that fact. 
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Three states of higher education in the United States are heavily based on 
changes in the population. From 1860 to 1930, the population was remarkably con- 
stant and, therefore, the aristocratic era made sense. We had a stable upper- 
class in this country, and they bui^t colleges to educate their own. Every 10 
years, they let in some middle class kids so they could argue that they were being 
liberal. That was the period in which populations were remarkably constant as far 
as social class in the country was concerned.^ After World War II, however, large 
numbers of young people who haid been hatched in the Levittowne thing right after 
World War II began aspiring to more than their parents were capable of or had 
achieved arid moved toward higher education as the major method of accomplishing a 
more interesting future than their parents had been able to manage. So it was a 
period in which there was much interest in rejecting as many as these aspirants 



as possible and thus we developed a test which is the easiest and cheapest way of 



keeping people out of college ever known, the Scholastic Aptitude Test. This test 

is interesting to tne because aptitudes are not public domain. If you tell somebody *^ 

' . .J- 
that they got a 543 on the SAT Verbal, they can do nothing about that; it *s riot 

diagnostic, they can* t work harder to get a better score on the next one. And, of 
course, the interesting thing with me about SAT Verbal scores is. that they corre- 
late neither with the ability to speak nor with the ability to write. If you have' 
a verbal aptitude measure that doesnlt correlate with speaking and it doesn't 
correlate with .writing, what have you got? And*7 indeed ,.vthe fact that these are 
not public domain aptitudes is extremely interesting. Nobody -^fer touched, smelled, 
felt, or listed to an aptitude. They are not part of, the public, exercise regarding 
education. \ - . 

We move from than then, because of the population shifts, into a new concern 
with an egalitarian mission. This is the time when erirallments began to .st^ck of f . 
and we began to realize that- we're not going, to be youth-oriented culturfe forever V 
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Population in the 1980s ■ < . 

. As a result of these population changes,, we developed a far more egalitarian 
mission. There is -no point in rejecting as maiiy people as yduyCan if you're 
dealing with a declining cohort because, if that's the case,/you're connnitting 
a kamikaze mission and most of us. don't . like to do that'. Therefoi^, in the ega- 
litarian era, > we changed the Ideology to. match the qualities ""o^^thej demography we 
had to live with, -a declining number of 18 year bids. 

Now, look at what" we, dia^* in colleges during, that period in order to diversify 
our student bodies and to meet that mission. It 's remarkscble to s^e how many 
changes took place in college enrollments, especially for women and blacks; it's 
■also true- for Hispanics but not as much a factor in the natipnal data during that 
period. It's clear that we were able to meet that meritocratic mission by expand- 
ing our facilities and by meeting the needs of those specific individuals — for 
women so that they could attain a reasonable access to the job market and for 
blacks and. other minoritiesi^^^ ; In addition to^race and sex, ^colleges have become 
very much more diversified by age. Fifteen years ago If you were 60 years of age 
and wal-ked into at college and said you wanted to enroll as a student they would 
have laughtefd you of^f campus. Today, we have a million^ and a half students over 
55 enrolled as college students. Six.hundred institutions offer special courses 
for them. ; ^ 

I bring' to your attention briefly the case of Ed Clark. Ed is 65 and two- 
years ago he finally -got his bachelor's degree from Georgetown. University. That * 
was 44 years, after he was thrown out of toherst for the sin of sias, getting 
married three credits short of graduation. Ed has since compiled, 60 college 
credits at the level of A. He has been back to Amherst on' four occasions with, 
his transcripts from those other institutions showing 60 c:fedits of A and has said, 
"please, sir, do these 60 credits of A work at other institutions make up for the 
three credits 'short of graduation because I got married?" .The. answer has been 
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very consistent, "Ed, you made your decision, now you have to live with it." 
. Amherst, as you probably know, is Nathaniel Hawthorne country and Ed has on • 
occasion felt that perhaps the Scarlet Letter and Hester Prinn were related in 
■ some way except the scarlet letter that he has on his breast doesn't say adultery;. - 
it. says Amherst.* You talk to Deans of Students now about getting married before 
graduation and they throw up their hands and say, "Gee, if only' they. would do 
that, most of our problems would.be solved."^ 

If you look at high school completion rates, in 1951 one out of four blacks 
graduated from high school and only half the whites in the United States were high^ 
school, graduates. We assume that everybody has always graduated from high school. . . 
There's no sense of liistory. But, as a matter of fact, from 1950 £o 1975 an 
enormous revolution took plaice in this country in terms of tfhp should go to 
institutions. of education. Now, we have threeVquarters of the blacks graduating 
from, high school and 85% of the whites and there has been virtually^ no decline in 
test scores. Most test scores did not decline even though we're now doing with 
three-quarters of the cohort what -we used to do with 50%. That, to my mind, is 
a st>cial achievement which is the equivalent of puttings a man on the moon tech- 
.nologically and yet we get very, little -credit for completing an agenda for the top 
half, and we basically now can guarantee a college education for everybody in the 
United States in the top half of the youth cohort. " 

Let's look now a.t some of the demography that we have to consider iti planning 
pur future. When you think about demography, . you have to start with the largest 
unit and work down. The largest unit I know is the world. And, here's the world's 
population for 1970 td 2000 and it scares me to death. The enormous increase from 
1980 to 2000 is all oyer here. Those are rather strange people, they don't eat the 
same things that we do for breakfast,' they donVt* dress the isame, their values are. 
differentv These are going to be very youth-oriented cultures because that's wh^re 
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the population Is going to;be and thifs, internationally, , we; might want to ^tart wi^h 
that kind of sltuatfon^v . * i . V * " * ' . 

" * Do institutions of higher Education adapt to . population conditions? ^I.-think 
, the answer is absolutely, yes; vThere are now about. 24 centers for distance learn- 
Ing • in the world. ' . These are placgs in which by definition you have sparsely popu- 
lated areas with maybe 50 to' IQO miles between 'students. In that ki^d <)f situation 
you simply have to evolve^ some new kind of educational system and of cpdr^e .this i-is 



what's happened, "^ilt -s interesting that with our lead in .techn6logj.cal\developnient 
we are not the world leadfers In distance learning/ Indeed^ many of the" lAstallatiohj 
in Sri Lanka are far:,'more sopjiisticated in terms, of their use of a variety of media 
and testing technique's than we are in the United States. So. there 's "much .to learn,* 

but it does suggest^ that demography can determine to some extent the kind of educa^ 

. ■ • - "s;' ■■ • ■ 

tlon^l presentation that we make. 

Why is there, iso^ much interest in lifelong, learning .today and why are we so 

dedicated to the mission of teaching, adults? It's largely because we're about to ; 

run out of 18 year olds. In many cases, as in Wisconsin for example, it's either 

cows which outnumber the people almost 2 to 1, or it's older students. Because 

most of us. aren't licensed ^work with cows, wfi/have to \tork with something else. 

By 1995 the population in the conventional age level is going to be roughly similar 



the public expectation for where you ought to be in 1995 because you'll have an 



to what : it was in .1960.. Loolc'at college catalogs for 1960 and that will be roughly 

r 

equivalence in terms, of the eligible pool.*; That means that if; we-watit to increase 

the appropriations ^for higher educatioti, we're going to have to be very, very ' 

' ■ '* 

persuasive.* I think it can be done but it. won't be done automatically. ^ 

' . 'i, ' . ... ' < ■ -■ 

High school graduates in the United States, as you know, were big in 1978 and 

. ..' / ■ ■• ■ . S ^ 

from 1978 on, it s downhill ^all the way. Now, if you're ^really patient and if you 
have a good sense of fortitude, if you^" can wait around awhile^:* 1997 is going to be 
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-a terrific year; By 1997 yf^^egih going baclc up/ but* remember that it ^ is a long 
way from Jiere* tor'. there;* Notice also in this chart, however , that non-white ipopu- 
•latibns" in the 18 to 24 year Old group are remarkably similar in that they -do not. 
change; iris the' white middle iclass that's responsibly for the birthrate decline.. 
Thus, .a» higher percentage of college eligible-young people have <ininority group . - 
backgrounds. That, I think, will eyen'have an impact on areas like thi3 one, in 
. bounties like this ohe^ : Biri^ths th^^ extent , iS years later; 

' .. educational policy^in the United States for high schools and colleges. ; 
• The birthra^ data by region for the United, States is really quite fascinating, 

becaus^e of the factluthat by 1973 in the west, we had already started a spectacular 
increase in births,, whereas for the northeast it was stili going down; thus,- the 
. countfy was getting much more diverse in terms ;of; where babies were being born, and 

■ . • ■ * . . , ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ■-' ■ . . . 

they were riot being bom lii-New'EngTand. They w.^re being bom in-the west , aind as 
- a result we have a very real Marxist problem in the future if you ^hink. of Marxism 
by age of having one area of the country which will be^ dominated "^By yoiing people. 

Tt tends to be the sun belt giving aside Florida. The nortTieast and the sb-cailed 

frost belt' states will be dominated by older folks. 

■ ' ' . • . 

■ :Ber_$ then is what high school graduates look like and that's simply an exten- 
sion of that chart that you just saw with a few changes. As jpu can see, the west 
' is planning for a, major increase' in high school graduates, whereas the. northeast is 
. having a calamitous time. Where will federal .policy be drawn on the .issue of stu- 
dent aid for colleges? . It'll be drawn along this line^ which is the national mean.. 
The fact that no students are at that line is of little concern to the Congress of. 
the United States. But, for those 10 states that are showing significant increases 
..in youth population, they will be fighting a losing battle over the next decade 
because Congress is hot /prepared for the fact that the United States. population of 
^ young people is increasing — it's not. Those 10 states then are going to have to 
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. ' swim upstream in ordefi^ to . get appropriations increased. xThey-^iterid to be the - sun 
belt. The frost belt is down and down spectacularly." In. some/states, Minnesota 

• > . ■ ■ ■ . • V . ' . ■> - ■ .. . ; , . ^ " . ■ 

' have to closeS^one of its state college^in' the next two years, and 

you want a political nightma^ try to close a states college.^-- The particular one , 
that's . going to^close haict an anticipated enrollment of this year of 15,000 stu-. • 
.; dents. and the current enrollment is 1,100. Fifteen thousand was the /projection-^ 
' . the .'Curxeiit enrollment .iW l-iiOO. .V . ^ ^ . ' C . 

Vv^vi . The political balance- or the United States moves west of the Mississippi with 

- ' • ■ ■ - , ' ; ^ 

the 1980 census for the first -time. Where"are the new jobs located? They're, in 

:; ^tfe^lfeun belt. of thj^se^t^^ dynamics of the United States be- 

; cause- the maj oirxty of" out citizens will live. wesit of the Mississippti In addi- 

^.tion, censu&jtaWrs'. and others who. like t!l^"<^vProjectiort& have come up with some 

\ entertaiif^gj data these days/^^. 3^ chance of getting killed by being -run over by 

a snowplow droppe'd. 50% ii.the^^Iast five years. The reasa^ is obviou^ —nobody 

£i^es where the showplo;^s are. • On the other hand", your chance of being -killed in 

j. an earthquake went up 30!?*because everybody is now in the west. 

As new jobs develop, .especially in the professions*. and semi— professions , the 

sun belt becomes much more attractive. Thus, you find' an even more interesting 

-thing, which we haven't talked aiput-^^ brain.;^'- - 

':drain. One of the things ti&;jt3s happening to the sun belt is that a lot of. -ter- 



; ribly inte t people are Woving there- — people .with advanced degjf ees, so the 

; fact that p. . -.e are moving around in the United States is importairt, particularly 
' if you think that I. Q.. in the United States is equal by region, you'd better go 

look at the .data because the southeast has always had an I.Q. levi|i of about 8 to 
--?10 points below the northeast, up pntil about five years ago when they started to 

equalize. - . * ' 
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Let's look* a little closer, at Maryland. . The best data I know of fpr State' - 
projections on high school graduates show Maryland data' peaking in about i"§79 ^nd 
then it''s straight down until 1995. You're ahead of the^ national ptojectibn by 

^ / ■• - ■ ■■ "■. . - ■ ■■ ^ % 

about -one .year because you start up a little, earlier^ than the rest of the ifetion 

■ - ■ • * •■■ > ■ 

does. So that's a way of thinking about where you are and clearly your population 



of high school graduates in the state will/follow the national trend. Let mel.^Jxow 
you some of the nation4l ways of thinking about this. . In the United States in^986^ 
the. high school graduates will be off 18% from what they were in the base year 6f'^ 
1979. /By 1988 it's 13%, by 1991 it's 26% and 1995 it's 22%. These are measures 
of decline. The northeasWis hit vezTy, very^hard with a 40% decline compared to^ ^-jSji^ 
. 26% for : the country as a whole.. v Tlie northeast is significantly worse off than 
Maryland.* So the Maryland data suggest decline but hot as much decline as the rest 
of. the northeast. ..r ' . 

' what can you do about all of thi^? Here's what one community college district 
in Wisconsin did. They looked at their 19. year old. eligible population and dis- 
covered that it was underwhelming; that by 1995 they were going to have to do somer 
thing else or go out of*^buslness>\,What they- did then was. to project out each-^5 
the age cohorts to see if they had any growth area that they could find. JThey had 

major increase in 25' to 34- year old s- in that particular district and in those 
over 65. So they began gearing their futtire curriculum and teaching methods arpund 
the age levels that are going to become the f astest^growing part of that particular 
service area^i:; jThey'rev^doing extremely well at the present. . So .the fact that you're 
going down in 18 and 19 year olds does not necessarily mean that you have to praject 
a diminishinjg' enrollment in your community college. But look at where the age dis- 
tributionsr tell you «you should begin pitchingV^our curriculum, hiring your faculty^ 
doing advertising and things of t|cat sort. So you can modify thpse numbers to^ suit 
your advantage. * 
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There's another thing about population that people don't usually want to talk 
about, but I think we ought to* raise it. We already have in one. way or another^ 
' The birthrate decline, as I said, .is a white middle class phenomenon. The birth- 
rate, decline for the whole country is down A million to ^^j^mSlion . from 1960 to 
1972. Of that, white births went from 3.6 million^ to 2. f million. Minority births 
are steady, which means, that a higher percentage of youth cohort is minority in 



background. The black 18 year. old cohort goes from 12 to 18%. Most people- who 

think about this kind of thing are- now saying that by 1985 about 30% "^of the high 

' ■ ■'' ■ ''z '• ■ • ■ • 

school age cohort will be from. minority group backgrounds. That's not distributed 

, ■ ' ^.Av • . •' ■ ^. 

evenly by state either. If you look at EtLsp^ics and iobioS^i^h^ 

..is, which are in the double checkmarks, you,- can see that ^it!. is: primarily in the ' . 

■" * ■■■ ■ ■ . ,■■ ■■ r--~-\'^: ■ ■ :^ e - 

southwest. ,New York, however, and Florid^ both/^iave signific;ar^^ inr 

Hispanic-populations, and you know, that the Hispanic s are now the largest minority - 

/ group, in the United States. ^The same data for blacks show the population, tends to 
:..,:r • -2. ■ ; , . / ' ^ ' 

be - oriented toward the spultheast and is contitiuing> to increase in terms of the 

migration back into some of , those areas. ';" So that suggests with minorities there 

is again a new opportunity for those ins titutioirs 'that really want to take those 

populations' educational neeHs seriously, institutions in these states, particular- 

• . ' , <^ 

ly Texas and Florida, have both a significant increase in black populations and in 

-Hispanics. That means if they want to, they can move into those areas and develop 

"^ignificak^ new program^. v , - 

Let's follow^^e differential fertility out into a state. I couldn't get data 
like this for Maryland, but Michigan, I 'suspect, is quite similar. The 12th grade. ; 
enrollments far the state as you can see are a linear series. . There^ is no year in 
which there's an increase in high school -ienrollments and high school graduations* 
up until 1992. That's paralI|Bl'Vith the national data we looked at already. Does 
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that mean the State Board of Education should- -close half the schools and fire half 
the teachers?' Not really, because if yoii look at where ^he declines /have taken 

~ . ■■c*•^•.• • ■ ■ '■• * -■ 

place, you^'find 'they're- in areas like '•Dearborn, Dearborn Heights, Allen Park and 
Crestwood-*-white upper middle class suburbs, the declines in high, school popula- ^ 
tions are just enormous — from 20 to 39% pff . The lower jniddle class, but basically 
white suburbs of Detroit are going to be off 16 to 17%, but where will there be 
more high schoo^ ^students tomcarrow thatil|feere kre today? Central City Detroit is 
going to be up, not only in percentage but also! in real numbers. There'll be more 
kids there to educate tomorrow than there are-today. Question: What school of 
education is training teachers to teach in Detroit? Answer: Wayne State maybe. 
Nohody else* Most colleges: are training 'teachers to teach iiK^the glorious suburbs. 
The trouble is that there. ix^''t: going to be any kids /there - 

; That, tfcen represent s^ a problem called differential fertility.^ there are cer- 

; tali, groups, in the United States that havenN;. listened to jnost of the literature 
on family size. Mormons, for example, are becomit^ a hefty part of our population 
because they dorf't believe in that sort of thing. Sevehth Day' Adventist and other 
groups are significantly increasing their.: relative place in /American life, :$iii;pl^r^^.^ 
because their' family size has not ^decreased. ( * - " v '■ J,/-']-'^,^^-.^ 

So, to sum up that part of the data, we ; really have^ three distinct periods in 
America. In 1965 we were a youth-oriented culture^ ■•'/The people who %ade money 

^ were the- people who sold yo-yo's and frisbees and hula hoops., and we were reading 



' bo^slike the "Greening of America" which told all of us up here what this young 

.geaeration was really going to be like and how afraid we w6re of them.'f I remember 

• * . ■ ■ . - . -. • ' . . •■ ' ■ ^ 

'my father, 'who, of course, was raised long before the depression, made the crack 

■■ . ■ ■ _ • - , ■ ^ " '■ 

"to me when I was growing, up that he had an unique opportunity. He was just old 
enough to be afraid of his oto father and yet he. was young enough to be afraid of 
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his son. This, then, was>a period of great youth dependency. By X 975 we had ^ ' 
realized that that was' a temporary glich . and, indeed, the population of youth. 

;^>?as declining. Here we have a problem.' How are Wje 'going; to- provide goSfls and 
services for that huge group of people knowing It won t last? Do ^we build con-^^' 
dominiums for them? Do we build discos for them? Do we ^et Gen^.ral Motors to 

: bulla ' all >klhds of^ fancy sports cars for them? - Probably not. So here we.:becaia€^ 
aware of the fact that this was. not just the "gteenlng of America" —maybe it's 
the balding of America because this group is going to get ol^er. We 'can be quite 
Sure of that and as they do, the strain on_the resource base, is going to be very 
large because they get larger fast but they get smaller also. By 1985, the best'' 
bet is that .we* 11 have a population that will look something iike a :middleT|^ge 

' ' • . '■' -r: . ■ y ■ - " * V ^ ■ ' 

*spread diagram. This group, of course, is getting older, ^t's .lik^.the mouse-- '\ 
going through tKe /snake — they .'11 just keep on getting older and^we' 11 have to pro- 

■ ■ • . ■ • ■ ■ ■> : V .. ■ ■ ^ .; . . 

. vide^services for them In a- way tliat *^s disproportioned. Now we know that behind 
them is going to be a diminished population. Knowing that, we can make some mar^ 



yelously likely projections. Number; one is that a voluntary army is' going 
* almost: Impossible 4:oh Number two, the Social Secur'lty system is goiri^ . 



/;^jtipv be. y^ry when t^iis many young people retire aiid this many peoplSare 
payfng into tte system. Number three, violent crime will prol^.ably be reduced be- 

• cause young people who can't ■ get work, a fairly signTf leant tgrc5up, often commit 

crimes. You can also ask* some questions about* the labor force, .What's McDonald's 

• - ■ ^ ■ ■/ ' .. ' " ■ * ^ ■ 
going to dp? Now it appears that McDonald 's# -might actually have to p^y those* peo-/ 

• " . ' ■ 

pie b'ecause Genetal Motors is going to want tl?em; kiST is going to. want them; 
Ford's going to want them and McDonald Vs will* have to tompete for a verS^ small 
pool of youthf labor. That will ^change the nature of the distribution considerably. 
So when we become^that kind of , country, it 's going to be, i think, considerably 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ • : , .■■ ■ ■ 65 . ■, ' ■ ' ■■ ■ 
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' different; It'll be a little more c on s erva ti ^ > It'll be a lii^tle more concerned 
about overstraining resources to meet the need of one age group wh^ we know thkt 
right behind' it there's going to come another one"^ that yon' t be quite so large. 

Out of this demography ^we can also argue, that the inuitiple ^rner family is . 

•' going t'6' be one of the most revolutionary ideas of the WSOs and ri^^te now they're 

becoming^.the; dominant market for many particular kinds of product;s. The husband -. 

^■■^r' ^ •• ■ . ' ^ " V. ' ' ' " ■ . • ' 

'and^wife. combination with both eai:ning .^(^ to $3t)»000 each, gives you a family ; 

income of $50,000.^*tb. $65i>C)DG. In one study that was done of the graduates of . the 

Univer^ty of Oklahoma's Bachelor , of Liberal* Art§, they found that the average 

. . ■ . ■ ■ ■' ' '■ 

income level -for that group in Oklahoma; had not been reached "when th^y^ut the * 
maximum on the questionnaire up to $35,000 a year per person. ,^ost people still 
wouldn't check 35; that is, it was more than 35 in" terms of ^a't the ii; ^family, was 
bringing in. That's Oklahoma. Add.^^1^.,000 and you've got. something roughly. .^^^^ 
what you^need in order to survive Ihfetl . : families are ^Mi^t^li 

estitig because of the strain they put on the Xax"* base. ^ pni^Vre^^^^ 
public schools. They want- the Louvre across the. street ,^'CHe^ Bo^t^'**^^^^^ 
block downV^^^^a free public galf coi^jse ju^j^acros^ the. way with course, no ^ 
green fees, ^d, because the multiple-earner family tends to be V^l edi^cated, : - 
■ i:hey understand poiiticai processes well enough to lobby for their "bbjec^i^s.. 
If yo;j look at a city like Tul^a,. Oklahoma, or Long Beach, Calif oj^nia,. you find 
cities that are significantly dafferent' because of the political ^impact 'of multiple- 
earner families. , * ^ ^s: ' ;V - - 

Trend number twp- that coAes from the demography is working worf(ln..;. P 
three percent of women ^th school-age children are now^in^the work force, accord-* 
ing to the statistical abstracts. That's an enopnouis change.** aMgst Western natiotis 
have not been through that very same thing. It -does 'suggest, h^owever, that there's 
some interesting new community college markets when a >wbm^n enters the work forye 
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because all the studies^^fve seen indicate that When/that happens the woman develops 

an enormous hunger for ftlrther education. Very few community colleges have geared 

. ■ • • . . /' • _ • ■ . ■ . . . • 

programs specifically for the entry-level female who is entering a job or career 



•if or the firsts-time. , f 



Out. of that will come some other trends. One is the increased number of states : 
'w^Efe continuing education requirements. In these states the totals here give you 
the idea of how many, states are forcing those professions to go back to ^work and to go 
back to school in order to stay ifi-the work place. That trend isn't finished -yet. 
I suspect that by 1983 or so we^will have an incredibly., large .ninnber of people^ -r 
probably 14 milliotyartT Amer ica, who will be forced because of continuing education 
legislation to go back to sbme form of school. .However, th'e legislation doesn't / 
say; where they're to go. Community colleges normcdly assinne, "We course, 
they 11 come to us." State university extension people say, "Well, ^pf course, 
they'll comie ta us." The proprietaries are doing marketing suifveys 4^^^^^ 
can't ^et advertising and make suxe that they cpme to them. There *is no agreement . 
where tiiose.pfebple are. going to g^3 but tha-^s about fa 14 million person market. 
We are responding to the continuing education needs of a^iilts already., If you look 
at the: rion-^^credit Registrations in Ameri-ca it's virtually doubled . If you look at 
where this is now taking place, the universities are still not in this market and • 
probably won't bie . Four-year institu:i:ions.have.:seen,. it;as a Tcind of a financial 
^aivatlon, ■ and I think they^ re doing some very silly things by getting into the 
^«ild. Two-year colleges have exactly the right kind of program; it can be done, 
a high level of excellence it works. ^ 

It s clear that one respo^isg' to these new ^adult needs has been a marked, in-, 
crease in the number of non-credit registrations in continuing educatiQn.i.^In addi- 
tioh, the- number of institutions offering higher education in. the .United States is 
"huge. This is the best kept secret in America^, and that is that 46 million American 



• • • . • . y^'^ ■" ■ J ■ 
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adults today are being educated pist high school by something other than a college 
or university- Let me say tftsfe again — 46 million Americans today are being educa- 
ted ii)L the United States -past high school by something other than a college or . 
university. How many college students are there in the country? About 11,800,000. 
How many people ^e educated through extension, leaving out courses on languages .o?i* 
college campuses? 12 million Americans. ^Agricultural extension by itself educates:; 
more people than the college and university systems pbt together. We never thinfc^-'- 

■ . .• ■ " ■ ■■ „ . ' ' ,. 

of this as a symphony orchestra to be conducted or orgBtoized, but it seems to tne ■•l^r; 

^ ' J ' ' • V ■ ■ ' 

that community/colleges are marvelous institutions to begin polling that kinc^^,^.^^^^ 

resource together. , . • \ 

■ ^. • ...... ■ ^ 

irfinal comment on where this has taken place. If you look at industry', it^^'^ 

clear at-hat the Conference Board estimate was conservative in 1977, of $2 bil^icrt^^^^^ 

In.::1^79,: the Conference Board figure is $20 billion *hich American iridustry; S|fent^ 

on its^ own educational system; that is not money to pay -their employees to come to^ 

yoiir college to take your courses. It is built in the industry, by the industry's ^ ' 

own education branch. If thal^ souhdsra little strange to you,. It^ok at AT&T. AT&T ' 

employs, a million workers and invests $700 miliibn on its educational program^ , - .;: 

• ■ -y^ • ■ • • 

The MIT budget for comparison purposes is ^$222 million. AT&T, is three times as v 

large as the Massachusetts Institute of Technplogy: in terms of its educational pro- 

gram. /estSnony that waK^iven just last week in thS House indicated that the totaX 

AT&T education budget ttiis; year is $1.2 billion. 'Of t^iat money, almos^none of it 

goes to colleges and universities^ Almost all of it is in-hous^e done by AT&T to 

serve its own purposes. The fact thai an A.t&T scientist' won the Nobel Price last 

year probably shoul^ not go unnoticed. 

. So^when we think of the new demography and the needs of adults, here are some 

of the people and some of the orgaiiizations that will be playing the game — the 

military, very good at teaching adults how to read arid how to survive; industry; 
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the proprietary, institutions; prof essfionai , associations, which have ovdr half. of 
the continuing education students right now and not colleges and universities; 
museums, which aremarvelously a^dapting sequencing instruction; and the health 
industry, which is a huge educational system air by itself. So thosevare the 
*people who are going to be doing the education to ^eal with the n^ -^emograp 

We know much about what . people would like and this might/be a help jjci your 
planning.- Forty-one percent of American adults say they don't want to take a 
-^jpr^ they don t want- to take'^a degree; all they want is one course, let me in; 
'let'n^^ let me go home. And, of course, most places still 



3 c^€^ -i 



^.^ ' - ■■ -/•/ 

[^^^^■^^W^^^ to complete- the program. All they 

was that one course. Who's going .to*.let them just take the bne course and 
^jleave? " ■■ - V. ' . , - V \. " 

•A lot of them want ah assessment of their .personal competencies. Twenty- 

•> . ' ■ ' " '■ , * ■" . * , \ ■ ' 

eight .percent want strengths and weaknesses-; and their" basic skills tWted; 

twenty-two percent simply want to know what's going on in the region— Try finding 

out all the educational opportunities around the WasHing|^Qn, B.C.' area. It's very 

very difficult to know exactly what's available. One out of fdve American adults 

f^^h^f^^ ^ ^^^^ t° ^^^^ interview that they feel the need for personal counsel- 

.ing. 'It doesn't mean psychiatry! It means that at sometime in the process of 

•adult development, they would like some sophisticated', help from an understanding, • 

knowledgeable, and- well-trained counselor.. 

We're beginning to. sj^fii^some of thes6 ijiew kinds of delivery services that are 

being-^ut together f or thesS .new populations , ^ and I think this has just begun ^to 

happen, *^ut these are the places where adults congregate with time on their hands 

' .■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ... ■ ^ - 

and not^g to read except a 1932 copy of the National GeograpHlc. These are the 

places where you .put those marvelous electronic games that. are coming out that -are 



^r^;^^r^^^ing tj;jegg people a^failures because they say you didn't complete 
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just fascinating — what you can do with basic hand calculator models in vocational 
selection, for example. What are you good at? One o£ these little machines, if 
you "bolted it to the table, will last for ab9ut three months. Adults who go through* 
that process . go to diagnostic * centers where they have a chance to really check out 
what interests. them and what opportunities are avaj^able, and then you can refer 
them to.agencies where they ^fcan actually accomplish th^0?) ject Ives . That's one 
kind of model which is" in use. in Calif omia. In Ki^^ifMnd a r.egional exami^ning 
institute has been created to, provide for busines^^^j^ed to a,ssess individuals* 
competence,' whether they have the degree or not . In jnaify jobs, it/,s^.-3till almost ' 
illegal to hire somebody simply because^ they possess J'a co^ege degfee^^^^ person 
who has no college but wants^ credit for ^preyious experience goe^. t^ 




fining institute and gets to the college^ ^ so. this^instltut ion meets^^^^^^^ exam-^ 

. * * " , ' 

ining' needs of industry and higher education and does so .in a neutral form. Region- 
al is what any state' government would kill, instant ly> N one reason that it ^s 
b^^ c'on^ved of as an airea-wiael examining system. It's n^traU it> responsible 
to public opinion, but not dominate^ by it, and it seems td mi^tlfet- pr^ the 
next five years you'll see one of them. 

^So who is going to be able to handle this new kipd of demography? It seems 
to me that this i$ pretty clea%~institutions^ that can attract all ages. If ^oO-ve 



got a 40 year old who is going to- stay in thiaf County until that person 6Pr -.ra^^^ 
kind of a curriculum can' you deveibp'^'^that . cove^^ 20 years to get that per son ^^^^^^ 



ihere to there? Xhey may want to take a course every two years. That might be a 
learning plan. It's a lot of -money in the bank for you. 'So, how do^ we .do that? 
.Schedule for pirt-time students and not* against them. Twenty adults in a regis^ 

tration line waiting to register for a course is not a neutrai quantity. Many of 

•...•»• • " . . . * ' ' 

those, people are making 5 «n hour and they're foregoing that in order to come' and 
Wand in your 'registration line. So you had better have a $5 an hour explanation^ . 
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of why they are there because that 's how much they*' re giving up!^ 

■ You have to have an urban base, although that doesn't have to be your- only 
^ base of opportunity, but; these days you've got to have some contact with the major 
city. You have to reduce dependence on tuition^ars' ypur only 'source of income, 'and 
community colleges have. an enormous advantage ther^./ I hope you don't: ever Ipse 

that because, your independence is gained largely by^a 'diversified set of income . v. 

' ' ■ ■• t ''i' ' ■ ' ■ . • ■• ' , 

sources. , * " ' " ^ 

You have to operate at or near planned caLpacity'; you' must maarket for women and 
minoritiiBs, and that doesn't mean you put a sign, that says, "Women Here." It means 
that the. whole curriculuflir-iias^-got .t^ be responsive to -the^needs of special jgroups 
that* 'come to the institution for certaibifcind^,o/~e|^ ^ 

Yoti^'-hav^S to ^staff flexibly for instruction. DeveSsbpifLg JSf e^^ 

■ V-^'^-'J?-;"- 

is what I was talking about- just a minute ag2). What J^i^rs'- a[' 
terms of English Literature? Or auto repair? 'Or whateve^t' - We^'^^^ 
about those problems but it is a" very significant thing. .1 ^^^ig^dci&th^^ 
pie, when I was 18 and indeed the very form in which I had Macbeth is interesting. 
When I h^d Macbeth I didh'^t.Jmow anything about what. was really going on in the 
world, but having been a dean -and having rufi>-a federal agency for three years, give 
me a play about lust, murder, evil, political ajubition, and I'm' prepared to read it r 
and discuss it. So at various age levels your . reaction to certain ^^ds of curric- 
ulum maybe very, different. 

You have to make use of local resources .which community colleges are good at 
but you could get better at. How many, distinguished practioners are there m your 
County who da an absolutely superb job on some one thing that might lure ^^people 
to your campus and then, stay? ^ . 



The nciti- instructional services that you'll 'have to provide for adults, includ- 

:g~tho 
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irig contracting, diagnosing,- and advocating — those kinds of services can be charged; 
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that "is, it is now le^a^ in most states to charge those -units evei^ though tbey 

■ • ■ - . • •• ' 

. ^ don't generate sttident cr.edit hours. , , v 
. . Let me close wi'tfi a metaphor. There are two ways of delivering food to. . ' 

people, the normal cafeteria way and the scrambled access way. Now, this looks : 
. sort of easy: to mo^t people \but to a systans person the cafeteria line i? a 

linear, one-way bounded' system j^-r^jr Th about- it a3 a liae^ar oue-rway bounded syste^ 
and you come up with some very interesting cotiSequences. LetTs say a p^erson gets 
to beverages ^nd then decides that he didn^t W^irt those rutabagas that "^he picked 
up earlier. Try going back against the line -to^iiand the rutabagas back; people 2^ 

■ . . ■ . ■ ' ' ' . ' ■ * f" 

have been killed , literally-in the act of doing that . Notice that the sequence of 
choice is the' seller's and not the buyer's. In the scrambled access cafeteria 

■ " . . ■ ' ' \ : ' ^. ■ - . ' . • • . -iv. 

. the sequence.^of choice^is the buyer's and not \ihe. seller's. Th%. buyer can go 
anywhere he or she wants in order to maintain that kind of meal that he or she. 
is trying to get. Scrambled access turns out to be 20% more efficient that the 

linear system; that- is, you can get 20% more people through per hour. When this 

. . ■ . . ■ ." . ' * i- ' ~ ^ ■ ' . ^ ■ ■ .. 

. system was.; pre:sen ted ro college cafteria managers, however, tjiey ^said . of it, "It's 

immoral.'^ When pe6ple>.asked why, they said, "Well, what you 4oxi'^t realize is that 

desserts are always put either at the end of a cafeteria line or on a separate 
. table." Desserts for college cafeteria" managers are s^jplled e-v-i-l.' The* trick 

is to force peoplie to go by these things ^^^^ f^? good for'' you so that you fill 
.up your tray with the good stuff , then when, you get to desserts they said, you 

only have room for one. John Calvin is alive and well in the United States and 
. tney ^id if you give people this much freedom they 11 take nothing but .desserts. 

Weil j* we counted trays for about four days and came bac^^and said, "Hey, not true. 



' they^dOTi't take any mbre desserts this way than they did that v^y*" Answer: 

. "Wh*;^-do facts have to do with it?" And,- of course, I thought \l was back in the 

^ faculty mi^'fei^g again iJeca'use it was just marvelous to see the way they reacted. 

O ■ XA^r'^'-- • ' 72 ■ ■' • > _ • . • • 
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But then it occirrrfed to m^^- that we organize higher education in a very inter- 

. ' •' •■ • \ ^ > ^ ^ " . ■ : . 

esjcing way — rf reshmanV sophotnplfe, junior, seni^'.^^^^^I^^ a' term' off and you've com- 

mit ted an illegal act. Either your girlfriend is pregnant or you/, re on drugs - 

t ' ' ' ^ ' ' " ■■ 

It's not the right thing to do. Good students go right through; that's the way we ^ 

• • . . • • .. . ^ 

■::£^wa'tit thdn to. go. Instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, full'prb-:^ 
fessor.v^;BBgllsh i01j^^.'2^ 301-^, 401, and you can't get into 4j01 unless you have had 
301 even '"5!f your instructors say you know the stuff. "Too bad, we have standards 
here^." When I thought about that, it occurred to me that: my parents had very linear 
lives. They -went *to school, then to work, and then they had a,^ar when they could 
have a good time that was called leisure activity .or retirement. Now we mix these 
up. Twelve year olds in- school have work experience programs and we have: enforced., 
leisure for 40 year^ old workaholics so they won't kill themselves. 

So our lives are moving away from'^he linear model toward something that's 
much different, leading to what I^hope we. can think about in the next few years, 

and that is a model of integrated community services. Each one of these community 

! / • * . - " •- . 

services has an educational components* The person to be served is in the middle 
of the organizational chart. ^^he job for the, next decade, because of the changing f 
demography, is goiriig ;to be to integrate and coordinate these various educational 
functions that are being performed by those various institutions, and who is better 
^qualified to do that than the community college? .1^ 
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- SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE M)NTGOMERY'COUltrY 



.POPULATION IN THE 1980s 



v^;/>0rw^^ Special Projects, • ^ 

'"^■V/.^-^ \^ Montgomery County planning Board . - 

Forecasting entails looking into the futxire with a background in Social 
. science,' knew;! edge of economics, and knowledge of technological change. It 
V involves taking assessment of what types of firms woixld likely locate in the ^ 
eoiinty,.whete our young people would likely movej who will get married, when they, 

will geJt^mat^ied , when they will divorce, , how many, children they will have. Sa 

0 ■'' • ' '■ ■ ■ ' " ■■' ■■ ■ • 

;it involves" icnowl edge from a great number of disciplines* Frankly]^ I'm not an - 



expert in any one of those disciplines, and in fact, looking at ^this group of 
people before- me, I wish in a way I could take all your bfainS^ 'aniffT^^ it in 
. jlSinputer and help me to do forecasting, becaixse. foredasting is more/^ art than 

a scierijce*- ■*'- * ' ' ' ■ ^--^ . " ^ . ^ . 

Y Let me start out by mentioning the basic things I want to discuss. I want 
^ to. talk a little about the regional setting of Mpntgdmery County. I want to talk 
second .i-bout Montgomery Community College.. What do we mean by community college? 
"Community to me as a planner means* something, and maybe we can have dialogue t(o - 
discuss concepts of the community. Thirdly, I w^t to t?alk about trends within 
the County. - 1\ ^ ^ / ^ ; . . . 

The Washington Metropolitan Area is quitd large. It has about 3.2 million * 



people. The projections are for about 3.5 million people by 1990.- It's one of 
the ten > largest metropolitan areas in the cotintry/ It may be surprising, but of 
- the ten largest areas in the country, only six are expected to grow in the ^next v 



^^^^ 




ten years, ind„of those six only two will more than likely grow faster than^/flie 
Washington Area. They are Houston and Dallas-Fort Worth. So th^^area is probably 
a. good place to be a college teacher; because the metropolitan* area will grow, and 
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Sociaif Characteristics of the Montgomery County 
Population in the 1980s v^-:. ^£ 

that's not going 1^ be the same f off-Detroit or New 15brk, and a nuiS>er of other 

^reas. 'V' ,,'\^' 

When we look at the region, we define it in terms of the urban core— the 

■ . ' A^'. . ■ . . 

ih-: . '■>•■ ■ 

Ujstrict of Coliimbia, -Arlington,, Alexandria, some of the urban settlements: in 
the region, and .then we fs^e. the suburban ring--Montgomer3rj. Fairfax, Prince 
George^' s County, and any^ ex-urban area — Loudoun, Prince William, Charles^ • 




Frederick. Of course, '"the District startled growing first and Montgomery started ' 
growing really significantly in the* 1930s and very much so in th,^. 1960s . Prince 
George's Coiinty had its>rbig growth in the 1960s; its population h^s actually ; 
declined in the past ten years. Fairfax County Is a major growth area now in ^ ^ / 
the region.; One of the reasons is the Capital Beltway. Montgomery- County has 
the smallest share of the Beltway, and I think you have read enough in the. news- 
papers -about suburban growth following .tt^ circumvential patteirix/of the interstate 
highway systems that circumvent the cores of mos1B metropolitan: areas. This 
Beltway is critical to development We talk, about our Metro system. Metro is 
important, but we're still primarily a car-orietited community as far "as trans- yX> 
portation^ so there's more land in Fairfax County. that's vacant .that is- -^ear this 
Beltway. Right now, Montgomery County is, in ternis or conq)aring with the other' ^ 
jurisdictions, the 'third largest jurisiliction. ^In 1990/ wie' 11 also be th^third 
largest. What will happen i5. that we' will then pass the District of Columbia in 
'S33^g;i* We're about 600,000 people now in 'the County; we'll be about 642,000 in 
1990(. Fairfax County will surpass us, but we'll' surpass the District, 'so we'll 

be one of the top three which will then be Fairfax,- Montgomery, and Prince George's 

ij ' «^ , * 

County; that/s if you believe the Prince George^s County forecast. I guess i£ I 

had to make a forecast, I'd say that we'll surpass Prince George's County and 

we'll be the second largest jurisdiction in^ 1990, 



Social Characteristics of the Montgomery County . > ; - ' 

Population in the U980s: ■ - • v>£>^ ' \ 

This Ifetropolitan Area will continueCto grow 'and Montgomery County will 

• . '^''^ ' ' Ji ". ■ ' ' ^\ •■ ' 

continue to grow •^Montgomery County is an attractive, well-planned community, 

.. . . ^ ■ ? * 

■ ■. ■ -.'^ • ■ ■ ■■ ^ ■ ■ . . . ' • : ■ ' 

which will remain popular. We have an outstanding park^ystem and a national * 
reputation for being a nice place to live., ^ * 

In terms of national growtlx, we're somewha.t different from the Sfetion* v 
The Nation will grow about 10% in the next ten years* Montgomery /Cbtinty will 

^.;^-grow around .approximately 10%. However, our^opulation is somewhat younger than. 

. . . . ; . ' . -'A . ' ■ ' \ 

■ ■ .• . • -. .■• ' \i. ■ . ^. • ' 

the Ration's popjxlation becaiihe we started growing ^gnif ix:antly only in the 

last 20 years * If we ^take a look at th4 growth f or ,the region as a whole, the 
highe.st. auDKJuntr o grov?th that is going to cfome itx the next* 10 yeat's wtli be 
in thfe^ex-xirbSLn: area which includes Loudoun, Prince William County, Charles 
County, and Frederic]^ Coiin'ty* This is a. pattern that 's consistent with what 's . 
fiappeningi- nationa!|.ly,^s far as small cities/ 'grov^^ faster tha^ large cities, 
. sifeill. me tr^opolitan.^ areas growing faster than.; large metropolitan areas, etc. J^e 
District w%ll decline ^^n growth; we'n be , gaining moderately in' growth percentage- 
wise but a lot in absolute amount, and ex-urban areas will be gaining mcr$tly^.'$n — - 
the^ highest percentage but smallest in the absplute amount. ' Growth durir\g^tbe. 
'i986s:wiil be somewhat less afan annual average rate than growth, in It 1970s, ^ 



significantly less .than growth in the 19j60s. Montgomery County's employnient 
growth will: exceed in percentage terms its-- fi(ktsehold growth. 'We're maturing and ' 
becoming ei ttpte ba^^ced community-. The Pistrict o^. Columbia, for exan?)le, hai 
almost as much en^loym^nt asTit has households. We have the second fargest" 
en5)loyment base in the region.' Rights ndw, thare^aTe five, jobs for ^p/^j " i 

residents in Montgomery County^ In L990, theiS^will be six fobg^foii eveiy-vten , 
residents* in Montgomery County." "^'-l * / ^ ^ 



If you take a Ipok^t comparison of populatton-empJL<>3'T^ent .gJfiStrai, you see 

^future decade we expect ejapioyment 



that in both o£ the past decades and the future decade we expect ejaployment 



Social Characteris1:aJcs,,'Of ^rigl^^g^oniery Caunty, 
Population in^^e^ ^ 

^ • -^^cj^irt^ Onet -df the thiings T want' to stress .^is^i 

that when ^you^^alK^^ it incliides more'th^ . 

simply the residential comnnmity/ Appfoxim^ely hal£^ 6 the da^ime a^uit 

population* under 65 in Montgomery County is'en5)loyed h^re/but doesn't Irve here. 

'^^t* talk about'; regions of Montgomery. County .\ There is Lower County',, :^ • 

^'%--]}^'^'''- ■ ' ■ r^:. '.. ' ^v. u^'V' 

' kiSfi^le County, Upper County. In terms ;of population growth, most of the. v 

" ■ ■• ' ■ ^ , ■ ' ^ ' - ''^ 

' population growth in Montgomery County* will take place in the next 10 yearsi in 

the Upper County region, h^l-f^^^of it but most in terms of share,. about>25(^00 I H 

--population as opposed .to 11^000 in the Middld Gountyv region aid 15,000 in the 

—Lower 'County region. ;.HowevW, the pattern wp.1 look ess elcitially the same 

because we're only \talking about approxiina^ely^N^iP7o increase ^^^^i population. 

The pattern is going* to' be. the same; the older 3^ L we r CquQ^ty region will have « 

the. bulk of the population;^ the' Middle County regio^ will have the second largest 

concentration 5 and,. 'of- "course, the Upper. ^^^pS^^^j^^g^^T^^^^^ Most of thfe ^ 

.^jj^owth wilt take place in the Uppei? County fe^ vill l?e despite ^y - 

kind , of energy arisis. A believe we have an energy crisis, but I don't think -'^ 

you' ll see lirge nunibers of people moviiig closeip^y i^n becauise this area is largely 

'developed. There aren't* that many vacant parcels; >^ls6', the 'Lower County * ' 

communities are conc^med^bpu^ what type o¥ densities are their .neighbor-* 



hoods. They -re aiot, looking t^ have .t3rfLgh';;rise buildiin;^ in their neighborhoofl 
just because they may have the only vacant lot' within two square miles of 
Metro. So^ in order for more people to live in this area, you actually need 
more land >in this^area and that s inflpossib-le. I think people are going to . 
have to get mo^/economical automobiles^. • . - ; , " . 

"Total emplo3mient gtowth is essentially the same pattern; the large^st 

. r • . - V Y — ^ • ■ ^ 

jroncentration is Down Cou^ty-^? At least, however, 'as time goes' by, ney^emplo3nnent 
growth in the Up County area will exceed that in the Down County since the 

. • : 78 \ • ■ ' 



, Social Char^cterlstifcs of.* the MontSoitf$r]^:''Cau ' . , - . 

Population in the 1980ja.. - *»^;> ' V''^^^^ • /.t^^^^'.'^'^ 

' Down County area will be'JLaygiely';built up in the next*10 years as -far as- liSnd 



w .planned for' connnercial/indup^ia]^ uses. Also' theife's only limited capacity in - 
thg Middle region which- is ibasically a cofittrdfled suburban sprawl area. ' 

•v -' ^ ■ ■.•:'^".::^v. ' • ■.- /■ . ■ 

Let'^t t^iflt about T^ximbers, statistics, demographics* 'Here's inine fo$ * 
Monxgom^ry County. In terms /bf ages 15 to 19, we.' re going to lose about 8% in ^ 
V that age cohort; iiatioiiallj', about^^a 15% decline, so again there's reason to 
. ;^ yeii«oiifewfaat. opt5tai'StiC'.. We^'^re^not quite-as'bad as jthe iiational ^experience, 
l^iat '3 our low^ f Sfr" ^ / r. , * -i')^ 

Approxiijately ?5% to 307o of Ifontgomery County residents wor^k^fot federal 
or locaX government with good retirement programs ; Some of the people* move ' 
^5 -south, bur many'stay here. ' With. life-expectancy increasitlg, people willi^be 
' ^ o/anting addi g^naL^e aucati on. "As .time goes on, .this ty^^e, Qf education is going 
. tb become ra^^^ ^nd 'more isignif icant, and ^ think ^there i^ill be an after shock 
created by'ther post^orld War Il-jbaby -boom which ybu should consider /in your 
t>lannxng..) • ) * 

.-r ... 1 • . ■ . ■ . . 
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SOCiAL CHAR&CTERISTicS OF THE 
. MONTGCWERY COLLEGE STUDENT BODY IN "te 1980s 




David Armstrong, Research Analyst, Office of Institutional Research,^ 
Montgomery College 

You are well aware of some of Che trends which have characterized and 

wil'l continue^ to; characterize population growth both nationally and. in 

Montgomery S^tmty, * One Way for us to think about these trends* is to consider 

what impact they are likely to have upon the composition of the College'^ 

> ■'■ • 

enrollment during the 1980s. 

Montgomery College has recently jadopted an eixrollmenfc , pro jeptibn process 
which results, in three enrollment projection series which have -be^n labelled 



•"Base," 'Medium'' and "High/' jCFigur.e; I) . , The current official projection ^ 



for the College during the first hatk'of the 1980s, is represented., by the 
"Medium" series on the graph. , Note that ^ the dots . on the graph represent • ^ 
^•actual enrollment; levels and the solid. line beyond 1979 represent.s the official 
' enrollment projection. We ^expect that enrollment will continue to increase' 
throixghout the 1980&. ^n. order to derivfci thes6 projections^ the College oiseis 
several techniques, the mbst important of which -is a method which applies ; * 



estimates of stixdent yield to county-wide projections | of thfe population ' . 

components, from* which the College's students are drawn. Forecasts for these 
county population components come principally from tw^ sources: first, the- , 
^public school forecasts fox 12th grade enrollments and second, the Coon ty > 

Planning' Board^^forecasts for County residents in^^ various age groups. The 

■ * '■' ^' ' ' - , ^ * 

previous speaki^r has ^escribed how the -age structure of the:. Montgomery County ' 

■ . • ' ■ ■ * '■ ' \ ' ■ ^ ■ ^ 

population is likely to change during the next few years. At least: jcwo major „ 
trends -iri*^ County population are likely to change during. the next ^f ew yieaft s . 
At ; least Oysiggor trends itv County population will significantly affect ^ 



Social Characteristics of .MC Student Body * 



the College. ^ First, the'miniber of^gbr school gradxxates will be declining ' 

. ■- ' ' ' ■ •■• ' • ' 

throughout the i980s. Second, the population as a whole will be aging rapidly/ 

* . ' • ' . • • * ■ ■ t- • 

^even as it increases in number. It is possible to apply these expected -j: 
population changes to the official College^^projectipns and ask what the age 
structure of the Montgomery College stxident body will be if the College 
. projections afe"1£uK ~ . ^ , _ 

The next graph figure II) shows how the age structxire^of the College 
sttident body has changed sipce 1974 and how it wliy|p)ntiniie to change throt^gih 
• 1989. .1 should mention that the age groups used l»r<B, span unequal numbers of' 
years, so that 1974 gives us a^ice "pyramid'Vsfiape.^'-TIiese partic 
groups are of significance to College, as the 17-19 grbup repre5 xk^ recent 
high school jgr'aduates. The other groups correspond £0 divisions employed Jiy 
the County Planning Board. Note also that the projections shown on the slide 
continue to 1989, beyond the range 'contained in. the official College pro jec- 
V tions. This 1989 t>rojection is ^presented less distinctly than the 1984 ' . ; 
pro.jection, suggesting, perhaps, iny confidence in a ten-year iprojection. By 
1989 j the "pyramid" has>been squeezed upward into a "sparkplug" shape. . Tliere 
will be shrinkage in tiie .17-19 and 20-24 year old age groups, especia^liy in 

■ : the 17-19 group. This- shrinkage Will occur not only on^jthe proportional 

-*"".'" * * . • . ■. ^ ■ ■* . • . 

representation of people of . these ageg^fct also in their absolute numbers. 

• ' The n"fflHer of Montgomery College stjudents below the age of -25 will decfease 

^ by 15% between 1979 and. 1989. The proportion 'of Montgomery College students . 

• V below the . age of 25 will, shrink frbm appirokimately two-thirds* 1^^974 to less 

^ . Chan one-half in 1989. During the' same period of time ,V the; median age of • 

students will climb front 21 to 26 years > : . * .. ^ • 

r* . \There are several other major trends which w^clkV, expect xn the \ 

compas,it4op ]of the >ctiident: *bp^y during the: decade of 1:^4.980^.: First,, there 
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will be a greati^r proportion of women among the Cpllege's students.. That is 
shown pt^ the next graph (Figure III) /"'Much publicity has been: given to the ''^^"V' 
* • "refcurjaing" woman, the older woman who has had a family and is- n"ow returainfe to 
: cpmplete^ 6er education. T>er expect this trend to continue, at least during 'the 
.. early pairt of the 1980s. By 1984, 60% of the College's students will be.woiaen, 
while in 1970 they made up oiaiy of the student body. Note tliat the bars 
on the graph represent pX&portiiOiis^;and not absolute numbers; The- - numbeir >of *r - 
male -Students at the College Has npt declined, rather the' proportion , of the 
Co.Rege's enrollment made up by men has decreased,* due to the tremendotls inflxix 




' "of ^"returning" women during" the 1970s. "^^^^^^ additional students wilt be women 
over the age of 25 and a large proportion of them. will be employed. Currently, 
about half of all Montg'Pmery College students are en5)IoyQd full-time and about ' 
20% are en^lpyed part time. We can anticipate that these proportions of employed 
students "wil^^^ncrease substantially during the 1^80s.. ' \ ' 

^ -/ These changes in student characteristics will catise a continuat; 
trend toward a greater proportion of part-time students in the Coll 
body. * The next graph (Figmre IV)' i^ustrates^ th^;iWbreas«; ii^^^ 
„ part-time stude;:tfs. This latter- trend* has resulted from *the increasing iun^ 
• of students who haVfe responsibilities^ at^ work or in the home which* 'force them to 
attend on •a pa^^^S^ basis. Sincfe-' thfe* prpvis ion o oppprtuniti'es 
idt adult students is "a part of the* College's- State mandated mission, we an^ci- 
pat;e that the College s^^continuihg ^education function will increase as well The. 
Camegid 'Council^ has also recognized Ae gr.ov4^ inqiortance of continuing •ediica- . 
tion as functi^' of Higher E3iicat^pn. j^. "^vV .■sV.c V 

"' /^']&e .College's primary Sorii^ fuDll-ti"tae<sstudents has been re^nt gradiiktes-" 

of ^e .Couikiy-'is :^igh schools, ^\s^i have pointed' oirtj^ this group will be'^ - 

■-.«.■ '■•* •' . i 

, v- • ■- v.: . - • V ^ %v - ,- . - • • • 

declining ift number thrbughout^rche L980s Th^ average number of -ift edit hours 



: •••^ .....--„• , •*'.-83, c 

•p ' 
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carried b^* students^bas declined ste^^l^ in recent year^.afed can be expected 
to continue to do so .into the 198Ps/, but at a slower rate. ^Nevertl^eless tS^e 



• expect ^tha=^ the total number of credit hou^ taken at the College^ s?iia:?wntinue 
to increase gradually diiring '^the 1980s . .However, the College will have to- 
enroll^ greater and grea tax. number of^students in order to ^ccon^lish this^ - 



ijhis trend will piace „anyincreasii3^ administrative and finapcial ^burden upon- ' 
^[jfe/^ the Colfege's revenues are . determined largely by * 



Aid 



le total numbeir' of credit^hours that are takeji and not by; the total number of'^ 

V- .r' • ■ • * • ■ ■■ .. ■ ■ ' ■ • ■ . ^ a- . ■■ ■ . ■ «f ■ ■■ ■ - " 

''students served :. It is a truisim thatj^rfegardles^s of the number of credit hours / 
he.or dhe takes., each student re<juires> a- fixed amount ^admiMstrattv^ ^cqst in- 
order to register, to use the library and to use. a hast of mother sj[jf^ent- , 
sieprtces^ As tZM number -.o^i'part-time- stude^^ increases , ^. these per vs tudent . . ^ "^ 
cpsts ^licirease as well, but* tlSrTre^ehues av^lable from tuition and^ state iid 

o - ' . -v * - ^ \ J , " ; ' 

to the CcSlege do- not multiply as ^ast . ^Thiis,'^:'' the - increasing number, of part* V 
/ time '^tudent^/vhp'Wiil^^ dufirig^tTie 198bs will place a l^rge administrative 

, -and financial burden, on the College during the. coming decade. We wxll need to 

' ^ . ■ . ^ . •■ V • • . . 

asrk whether we can. design more creative responses, to these burdens, and we will 

need to ask if there is -^cbetter formula by which the State can fund /the 
College. 

The -trends ''l Rasi^^^^scribed have clear implications for planntng at 
Montgomery College during the 1980s. is 'likely that there will be greater 




^ -demaifid for classes in "the evenings and on weekends . It is likely thaf^he 
^'njimber' of. students in vtr^nsf er progranaSvWill continue to decline unless we can 
dSicourage larger numbers of /adult ^gj|pients to enroll in them. Several questions 



* arise aVthis point.. The trends \JKch f have described are^ likely to occur to 
• a greater lesser degree depending upon th^ actions which the College takes. 

• We need^ to ask * if there aif6 ways through -which we can encourage a greater /. ' 
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- proportion of .the County's high" school graduates to enroll at the College* 
. J^tzopexy College currently enrolls about 19% of fhe Coxinty' s*^ high school j:,. 



^^^^ semester after, their graduation. In order for the . 

' ^ ^^r^^^!^^ '^^ enrall the same nuniber of Cliese graduate? in 1984 as it enrolfed * / 

in 1979,- it -would have to.rincr^ase its yierld-^rate from 19% to l^kJ^ ]i!B^ al^i 

_ — ieed^to-^k -ifc-^^ are-ways ih which we -can increase enrollinent ^ iiheral-^ 

. arts .p^gramiS j^and^^^^ if there are-^nbr^ ways in .which we can / 

.coo^er^te^ with business .apd industry ^In order to --servie more fully: the training ' 
■ ' ^ ' v: . , . ■ . ■■ '% -^-^ ■* X 

: needs of tiat sector, v jTone. of these'^'cio'iisiderations is entirely new to you- 

However, this, c%f erenifi^rovides '^^^ opportunity « to recognize that 

^i-ther^..^e some aspect?^^, the future al^tjjt which we can- be* fairly certain 



and 



to cofeid^er actions wfi 



rajre u§. for those certainties. 
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THE" ROLE OF GOVEKNMENT IN HIOffiR EbUCATHttT' 



Ed'i^rd. Gruson, Senior Staff Member, Sloan Commission : - . 

' . on Cover ninept and .Higher Education . 

A new dijama has. b^n playing on the college campus oi^the 1970s. ^ While - 
if :may not have made many headlines, it has distracted the faculty offstage and 
keptr a large ^axidl^ce absorbed. A growing number of lawyers ando_administrators 

are in .the cast needed by colleges and universities to deal with a growing 

.' • ■ ■ '* ■ •■ 

axambe?^'df ' federal agents and investigators Their dialogiie of the deaf about' 



affirmative, action .atid financial accountability leads to little more than* bad. 

' .. V * . \ . • . . . ; . 

feeling on all sides. The S:t^|^ on how nAich right th^ government '.^ 

ha's to tell higher education what to do.- , ^ IT; 

• ^ . : '^L.^.- 

The academic world xs traditionally autonomous. Its histoi^r offers 

consider a^Te justification for its protd belief that it is* able to dSaage with 

the times. Over the" past decade the jgovernment steadily increaised its output 

of laiyrs and regufatio^^^ffectin^tfie can?)lis, and moved aggressively in m^y 

places to. get the ^cofltf&iant^^ with them that It must have«- llii£^^g&|jA|^^ 




±s what* spawns the . tensioi^:; - *r. 



It comes "^at a time when American Istigher education is suf felling the. pangs 
of entering a new age* one of ^uncertainty and growing pessimtsm, ;:^i£c>t:ime of, 
unprecedented . expansion^ change and buoyancy has ended, and now it, faces a » 
time of retrenchment. * TheJ growth^ came from the explosion of the college age 
population after World War. II and from all the othe^r chk^es that produced a 
rising* percentage who^chbse college ovei? gqijg to work following high scliodl. 

But college goinjg^ows clear signs of a significant downturn that will - 

^ ' ■ ■ . ■ I ■ T- ■ ■ • 
bt^i(^ 



contintie, for at leaSt tfie i^jext fifteen yeats becaus.e of striking de 
shifts^. . Althdugh many, s today are not in the traditional agej"grou|>, 



Government in Higher Education . *^ - \- 



the Commission is confident that their nunibers will not begin to'^'^imake up for the 
loss of those who are. * 

This declining demand for higher education coincides witli a period of 
severe financial jstressjwhen^'l.nflation is driving up operating costs dramatically 
and hitting bar/ at all of its sources of income * r . . "a . 

..Government was 4 powerful- and generoiis ally during the expansion. It 
could not h^lpe been otherwiise s^tlce it understood well; how oxir coMfe^e^and *' • 
universi could fill the extraordinary , demands for ^education' and researcl^^ 
that existed. Its nose barely poked on l^^^the ^tiq)us. But' todayj^there * is 



* less understanding, and it sometimes seeu^ entire c^aiiiel i^T>XMnp4.ng -and 

thumping around -inside tfie higher education tent. , • _ 

. ' - The conflict has^^er'sisted for. some years ,and our Comnrffeslon was*^ created 

*■' • ■ - ''-'^ ^ ^ ■ ' - 

to examine the* rea^dns for it. We are :«conVinced that althdugh there are rei^v . 

problem^, that. not^gp away,, much can 6e done to iii5)rove .the ^i^iv.in which ' 

the gQverMfiit and colleges and universities get alopg; thisTwas our liiipted * . 

• A ' " ' ". T-^^ ^ t ' / , ' \ 

obiectiviT We did not set 6ut' to jpresent a vision of the ideal structure and 

call for drastic chaiige:^^^^?^^ ou?: "proposals are bold aad suggest a 

new ordeY of priorities. ^Not .everyone, , on -pr off •"tHe^<iai;q? will like what we 

have to say. ^ Without opposition, we would be left iij doubt ^at it was worth 

■ ' • ■ . > • • ^ . - . ■ . , ■ ', , ■ % 

saying^ at all.* - v . ^ 

.■ . .■ ' - ''^ " ' ^ . ■ . > .. 

Although' our report is detailed and its recommendations are higEfiy 

Specif ic„ we mean it for the concerned citizen as well, as the^ expert, '^ome ^ 

of wfaa^we^ recommend is addressed -to colleges and universities. Some of wKat« 

. . ^ > ^. . « • \ * ■. * , 

■ ^ * ' > . * ' ^ ^^^m: 'fl * * ' ■ 

-we^ recOmmendsneeds actSn ^QMate. legislatures, in government agencojp^ and 

- ■ ■ "^^h" ' ^ - 

-in Congress. All 'of what we^ reconrmeyL deserves wide.TJublic discussion^ . , 



"Every Americah^ is' involved— as parent j as 'student,' or. as taxpayer. ■ J 




V 
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Higher, education is. How a big business v It r involves many pedple^'^|j^attg^ 



v-ei^lpy one' milHpn factilty, administrJtion and staff, total ^tevenues' are • 



money • Th^re are " 11' Jlft^jlion : gtSicheSres^ "our ^pljtege^j^^^ 



currently about $45 billion each yea^: $11 to $JA' billion comes f rom %'t<4eT^s 



andVtheir families, and $3 billion from gifts, non-government grants a^nd 
,*contracts% aria endowment income* All the res.t is provided by governments; 

. .' ■ ■ ^ ■ . . , ... / ^ ■ ■ ■•■ ' o 

Lafge sums of public money are involved. In the fiscal year 1979'-80, 
state legislatures invested $19 billic^, and the federal government spent 



$14 billion, most which wenit,. d?lrectly or indirectly to institutions^ 

• * • •> ' • ^ <: ^-.iT'v.. ,^ ^. , ■ • ■ ^ .J . ■ ■• 

These f igux^es^^p-plnt up the importance" of higher education to ea!ch of us 

■• ■ " - ' 'vV • . ■ ^ . ' ■ ' ' . . ' 

as taxpayers. 5f it. is^to survive 'in something resembling its present form, 

.'?1>^jiiblic funds of this magnitade^wiil vbe needed for as far ahead as? we can see. 

r '"^"Eacb>jc>f^'^^ hits. -a a.arge stake in nj^kinfe^'sure that the.^oney is'^ptl ti^^d. 

^-" 7'. There are jCo e^sy answer s>^ t^e. questions we had. to consider. Many are 



r 



' aee^glj philc^ divide the public and involve a conflict between-^^Tv 

two cdnceptipns;pf . ^iairness in how America^i. society diatributes* opportxmities^ 



and reward |.»v;Ohe'"^ emphasizes individiial eff^t and yould- reserve rewards, 
-f oi those ; wh(>^ eWi thSSf; " the ' dither vi^ 



iresses our ot 



meet the 



needs and claims- of *di's^vantaged group^. As we,*" o^frselves, 'examined the 
, concriete jprobiems of public -policj^ in higtier^^^^^ tb arrive at 

a p3;;pper balance between these two philosophies,. * >^ ' . / 

• The* Cojanission's re^mmexidations are shaped by these broad convictions : 

,*o It is of' first: in?)ortanpe to p:^eserv-e the diversity of higher- 
. ' educatitm. ^Tttfe resppnse to *new ci)ndition^, h^ef^^s- .elsewhere. 



' silould be ditect^d by thejglifiralistic choices pf 's-tudentsvknd-. 



i 



1 



their parents^ ra£her than by centralis "decis ion -making I . 
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o The social goals of eqiial o^ortimity legisl^t^on^^^m be 

maintained, but ^ bfetter way ro relch them is needed. The - . 

initiative and responsibility must be kept pril^^ily with the 

^tolleges ^d universities. ... 
• c " ^^"-^ '■. - -'^'i^. . :■■ ^ • ■ . , , ... ■ •■ 

^ o Retren^b^<=>Tif: isli^aew_and difficult task. ^Jte,d^^^^ ^ _ ; 

bapacity must be managed in a way that maintains qxiality and 

variety. The whole bu^ra; should not fall 9^1 private 

institutions. ' > 

o Federal financial aid should continue, to have the primary aim of 

helpingSTstuderfts, so that no high school graduate who wan1:s further 

educl^^^ is limited by financial' need. Yet, self-help should also 

be an element in every aid program. Another appropriate federal 

role is enabling students, to have wider choices- a^iong institutions 

' ■ -0 ■ . . . . , -^i - • ' .■ 

by Jibing the borrowing power of the federal government available: 
3ents and* their families. . ^ 
o Pref§BK3nechaiixsms of federal support for research'^id schplarrj;v 



ship at colleges and univa^sities are fundaifentally sound.* v 




steadier fxiriddAg, anS some long-run growth in real terms'^re,'- 

• ■. ■ " ■ :.: ■ . . . ■ - ■ • .'■ -V. ' ■ 

h<5«7^yer, needed In order, to maintain Ameri5:a s. prominence in' 

science and scholarship; : . / * 

o ^e heavy involvem^t of the ^ federal government jji. inedlfeal 

education, %nd the ^eiiden^^ / , 

directil)n points to future dangers fof'hi^er educatioti ^as* a- whole. -^Kv^ 
h_ ;■ ^ ' ' • ^' J^^-.- ' '^•"^-'^ .i'-^-* -v' '/^ 

We call on our^'Congriessmen, on our stat.e Ife^atorsi otf\oUr-^verjiiflent»r 

: officials and on our political leaders to. i^^gjiizS^^ been aii .-i 

. - -alarming loss of pecspectjLve on ;«^at: hi| 
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been'-^j^V-i.^ 
, l^wi4at-it ^ 



V ... ■, . ■ ■ 

^ ' ■•*"-■ y . . • 

Govermnent in Higher Education 

can do and mist <io^ and what it should not be asked to. do. More and more, tfie 
government is. raising questions about faculty appbintments\and promotions through^! 
agents who singly ^ojiot toiowr enough about higher education. More .and more J 
probleias are in the ti'ands of administrators and legal advisors but not in the 
hands of faculties, where Teal decisions are made. More and more, stxident^ 



admissions' policies are^ under* attack, and presetit procedures encourage this to 
T)e"done in the coutts. More and more, tiie 'government is expressing views«| 




curriculum. More and more, scientists and scholars - working with^ federal 

feel -they are being treated- like ^suppliers of .of f ice equipment pr builders of 

. ^ . - ■ - ■ - _ . . _ ■ 

rdai^s. More and ^more, decisions on who shall teach,- what th.e^^^ll teaeh,'~4nd* - 
whom they shall teach are passing from colJLeges and universities to' government « 
agencies and the courts. J. ^- . * 

What we are saying is that present procedures-r causing increa^ng bitterness 
and pessimism on bo^I^^des — ignpre th^ 'vital iprderests of higher e3uca^:ion. All 
Coo -of ten, the standards are incomprehensible and inconsistent.^ Most of the ^ .: ^ 



prbcgdures evplved in other contexts ^-secondary school or J)usijness . -Many of Xhe. 
meqhani^ms jised now are clumsy, duplicative insensitive, time-consuming, ' ^. ^ 
ineffective and expensive. The rcwiedies we^ recomoaend are'^ones we ^believe to be 



■ fair to all the complex values at stake. If accepted, we- think they will make 

• / • * ■' 

. ■ •' * ' ■ . • ' '. ■ ■ ^ • 

a difference .for the coming generation,- ; ' \ * >^ ' 

We call: on the coll^e^^a^'unlversitiesa to recognize that some* govem- 

Tfieptal oversight, is inevitable. - While we deplore the present lack of perspective 

. on *the part? of * the SKrettimeijit , we also 'emphasize that it is tmreasonable and ^ 

ujifajoT for higher education to accept billions in public .money ^nnu^ally without 

'^■^ beiiiKreadi^ to a«^S»tth^ for its use and without meeting the. social ^g(oals towardis . 




^esj^ted^ove'rnment^ What is . ' 
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needed noW is sitnple acceptance^ of some of government 's demana^T'^^minimal alid 

,y . • ' • ■ • ■ ■ ■ - i." ■ ■ * ■ 

proper., thouj^^nefous and s.o'metimes expensive.-, ^ ./» . 



^Somniendations for iq^^vem^t call for much self -regulation, .and- . " .•• * 
' m^>re is needed. We our f^^||feps and. universities to take a new hard look - 

at theras^WB: Ae^emics freq uentl y hav e been pioneers in call,ing for change 
in other social Institutions, but have not always ^een ahead of society in 
changing 'their own. Many of. • the current demands resented by academic spokesmen 
are neither extraordinary nor illegitimate. The academjr claims special status 
as the disinterested custodian o£ truth. > But .some of the advertising of • 
"academic" institiktions is as extravagant as aqiy in the confal6S-i^p.^sfectdr . .* 
. Both sides must work to restore the goOcJywi!^^;'!^ 
^' that, the government aiid higher education enjoyed for slo long. . 'flj^ prevail iti^ 7 ' 
^' advei;:sarial -mood is dangerous, and particularly in this "coming^erio4 when the - 
> ■ dependence on "the govgiriiment as a patron will Be so great in our colleges and , 
universities must ^d'udj^ the .re|ulatQrs , anticipate ' problems „. andl most 
of Til-j must th^^^fl ;.mate '^l^anges needed. The .ijistitUtiQns ^ , 

^ are . in the >est' p^d^t:^n"t:o d^^ how to^ change and" teep^ their capW^y to dp '-^ 
what* soc^e'ty^ needs them to' do. ^ 7" ' . 

' - . "The iluf-alism of 'America, is reflected in' the , forms and purposes as si^d' ; 

' ' - hy^ol'l^ges and universities,, particular ly.i^'Jhe last Igeneratiorf. Hielr. ' 

- i'' ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ ■'■ 1^ * " * ° •■ 

-ioiilense diversity embodies to a remarkable dfegree the values^qf -^ip- .sgciet^ -^.j 

"it could be a casualty of the pres^" cctof IrLct with^govemmenl; and of the . .; 

■ comitig recrenchment! " It is iinique to this ^country and one of :<?ar "^^eatest 

strengths. Ours is the only country in the'^world- that «6iakes it possible for 
':' ■■ . 1 'x. " ' ' . 

■'■ all high school graduates to :^d th^ kind of further educ^ ion .^thaf suits % 
th'ekt tP&nt^. ahd desired. iWef-affirm the great value tjo the' individua?; and; 



"V 



^ov'exnamerx^ Hi^^r 'Education 



• OSS':- 



to^^Dur sodiety, &f a>r±ch nienu o£ choice. Present trends cotSCd- Well end iiw the 



^ \|^stl^ of ■ a ta^le; iv^^^^ a la caxte offering... ,^ ' 

^^^o • -Sotne of -dur colleges- aitd^ are predominantiy Catholif, some 

I'Baptxsfcj some Jewish. . Sonfe serve oaly women. - Some serve small local conmuni- 
ties; sonte draw' students from'^all sections of the nation and fromyabroady Some 
are public "and* almost tuiticm ^reej w^ile some are private, with high ttiitions.. 
Some have great endowmeyits and depend heavily on^the generosity of their' 
■■ ■ graduates. After the second WorldJWax, mucti of .the new enrollment was ifi new 

... " ■ - , "'^ ^ ' 'v--^- . ; ■ 

' wide-acces^ public institutions, -^ere has been ^a .phenomenal increase in the • 
^ nximibers of two-year comnunity colleges, mos of jwhich of f er^^^^ training 
: as well as the traditional liberal '^^^ in ^ew four-yiear 




con?)rehensive calleges. 



4*^ 



i Not every college of every type <^a^^;;vive, or should survive, the coming 
enrol linent decline, an^^otoetiti^^ fo£:^:^^ents'.^ But we can be sure that eve.ry 



, college <3>f every type^xciij fight hard 



operf. • Sfeipres on the 



public ai5^ the legislatures :for sti^pcfr^ 




Aaticipatliig this , 



we were led to' thinfcvlaard abcait. how to guai3^^qgtality ^ What the stages do in. 



:*?^''" "1:he next f if tiei^- ye^^ have^a pi^afound influence on "both the ^juality and 

variety of higher education. f 



15^ ■• 



; We wairt to emphasise thatr we s^ee-g^eat risks- bf federal inteisi^l^ : 
• ; th^ xetlPeiichmen^ pfbe^ss. Cfiir Commi^d^ coticltided . tnaf it* is/^best for- flhie 



federal 'govei 



W^Si^sisi^ptessures. to\shape -.its financial aid orVother 



policies soS^hat- they berater an'^otherv/rse declining demand. 



^Most**students*^'iu college today are in institutions that are not 



* natibnaljYjknbwn. We^tHi^ this is a^fact which is not widely appreciated, 
' ^i^aii^lSiat; isjwtty we^st^ees it.. Jf too dia^/^lnstitutions of a par.t5a:cul^^r' type / . • 
1 to clc^e the^f^doprs...i^ par.ticulaor locale^ it'W >. 



» are' foroed 
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loss not only to the students who would have elected jto go ti)' ihem, but to ptir 
socifety* • Homogenization of viewpoint and form is a threay to the deepest values 
in oiHT unique democracy'. Public- support must^ continue to be distributed brolly. 
•We of fer .reconmendations that we^ believe will accon?)lish this while §!ficouragiiig 
-the survival of-the fitte3t.— -^-^ ....... _ .7. . 



We asked the following questions, and answered yes to. all of them: 
o Is it l^oi^ant Tid^lb^^p siiccessful .con^rehensive and community 
collego^s^alive? Yes;, beo^iise they are a major new ch^^l 

social mo^ufityw 

.A 

o Is it in5)^tant to ^ntiiiue to have a significant number. 

prl'\^ate /liberal ^fts colleges? Yes, because they preserve our* 
intellecttial inhiritarice and pr.ovi<Je a sanctjuary fofc mpral ^and 




sociul criticism, 
o Is it*iiq)6rtant to ^eep our great research ;,universitie$, both 



public and private,; sfcron^£*Yfes-|'' fecause. they ^mafc^' our world' • ' V 
^leadership in -science .anSr technology* posVlb^^^ by maintaining and, 

/anlargihg, bur ibiowledge"^ through scholarship., ■■^seaxch and teaichinfe^i^ng?" 
o .Is it important to keep ' suppoi^tin^ some coll^g^islJrai ^ j/^ 

- dominantly for blacks, or for H.^t>anic-Ain^ricans, or for women? * 

Yes, because historically, thesd institutions^ have been^oiej^ • \ > / 



Seedbed ^crhere people with talents 



ts ^forNtfeadership' were , first V_ ^ 



awakenja4-rt:o their, possibilities^ 

" " '' " " ■ ~ A 

ion .serves only gne pu; 
jneotipned. But all ^pes^^are th^ job 0^ edu<fa; 



Of* course, no one 'tjqpe of institution 
type* of insti^tioa i>e 





i,v-t*qf -has^ every 
andk 



tjraining our youn^meu and women. ^We^ believe' "^^tti^tl^only if^We continue, to^ } j'. 
encourage a mix as varied as the present op,e will higher educationvcai»iniie-to da. 
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' effectively- all these tasks so vital* to our countrjs^s/well-being,.^ 



,V V " » ^ 
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Our full xeport ^ii^Tnany refiommendations ^ described analyzed in detail 

, . ' .• .• " • ^ . - - V . ' - '. . . ry,-' 

.In the foliowing sunanary, /we -include only the major ones and of those,- we sxti&Le 
out two as patticutariy inportant: the creation of .-a single enforcement agency 
for equal ofpportulxi&5[L^.i3^jWs and xegulatxons in high^ education; and reform of ^ 

the federal financi^i^^^d program to insure that grants are reserved for poor 

; J' ■ . ■-- ' -.- - . ...J. 

; students, while loans are' used' to widen choice ^f institutions by students and 

families of all incomes.. ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ 

At first glance, these, and some of our other recoinmetidations as well, 

- . * " • • >v ■ »■■■■•.■■. . ' . . y 

appear to add to buceauci;acy . Otir, purpose is jus't the opposite. We believe - 
\that the con$olidatioid|||we\reconiDend Vjll bring sprawling and conflicting . 
pro^dures together 'so tbat-.tiigjier educatiipn and- govelrnment can get along, more . 
' . amicably and mofe effecr^vely.* ' >' , ^ * * " ' > 



5 




• > At the outset,- #e'fltecided that our. report ^ould be incomplete ' if , it .focused. 

" . % .-f -T - ' • ■■ ^/ .■ • ■ ^ . : ' 

on >fedjel:al regulation' alone^ alJthough the .acad<(jaic'reactiott t;o its growth was:.^ 
the immediate stimulus- for -:^^^reatioii of the^Commissioiu Therefore^ we . 
• -T^"overed all the major areas ixi wiiich federal policies 'are; inportant . to higher 
."^fe^ucation. In addition to regulation, these are. financial .^^^) students, . 
^]""'*::suppt^'.for ..ac^emic feiseiltch, and medical education.' Q^f discu^^^ons -wer^,. . - . 
organized around -these topics -and the fill 1 report contains chapters on. each. ^ 'f:,. 
. We deal with ^y. colleges and universities as part pf one system, as' does : - 

^ ;\ £ede?:ari"*pqlicy, ■\. f ' ■ ^. ^ ' . ^ 

* "-^ "V-'*^.'-.^'-. ■■ ' ■ ' ^ - ■ " 11 ^ ' • ■ : -\ ^' ■•' 

was -alsb elear that we. could not m^e detailed re^nmiendationS .f of each ' ^ 

' hand, there- are a :-few in^^bf tant quj^^ ' : 

^ ' W^WT^^^^ be faced by most, states; ^nd-we have a\ chapter on their rold. • * 

^ ; /^^j^fsd^^ in which thd wide expression ;o^f l^^test at ^goveriufl^titalV. * ^. • : 

' -^btfrusifvenfes^ is presented at the 'beginaing pf. tKe».full^ repoSc : - ■ 

;',V' .. . ' "V^T^^.v#-^. ' c-^/"" ■ ■ y / • • ' :. y'^ - ■ 't] 

-the stJpc^ .edui^tion lis de^ciribed, as well as ^the •'myolyem^ of^ ; ^ 

: :>^. . /.- v .Q=^^-*' --^ . 
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the states and federal government in all parts of it. There' is also an analysis 
of the economic situation of collages and universities today and why their ' 
financial ^outlook is gloomy. 

^ * ★ * * * 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS ' * 

1. Federal Regulation ' ' ^ 

Enforcement of laws on non -discrimination arid equal* opportunity create many 
difficult .problems for colleges and universities, where the itq)act is peculiarly 
important. >fc)st of the^ academic community accepts, by now, , the broad substantive 
aims of these laws, or, at least, the obligation to comply With them. .Moreover, 
since our' colleges and universities have an actual, as well as symbolic, role as 
a major channel for so mobility, the need for efj^^ctive application in 
higher education is clear and compelling. The Qommission reaffirms the'goals. 

^t difficult questidns remain. What constitutes discrimination? Who 
should decide when it exists? On the basis of what standards? What should be 
done if it does exist? wSo decides that? These are^the questions the Commission 
addressed when looking at the problem. We. concluded that the cijJrrent machinery 
is not producing* the answers that are nei^^S, and is unlikely to do so without 
modification. ■ , 

We have already described the vital interests of higher education in 
decisions on faculty, students and curriculum. In the coming decades, enforce- 
ment is likely to present even greater problems because of its poor growth 

^" 

prospects. There /will be intense competition for academic jobs, so that both 
hiring and promotion faculty will be xxnder constant challenge for discrimi- ^ 
natory practices. Institutions will increasingly compete for students as a 

■ . L " '* * ^ 

result of declining enrollments and on^ road to survival is to lower academic 

*. ♦ . 

standards. Issues involving fairness of student admission, student retention, 
and graduation iri. 11 continue. * 

* ■ 98 ' 96 . . 
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There are now seventeen federal law»'aadi>e}ecMctve drders relating to 
equai^ opportunity to be enforced. There arij^.fti|«glWt^ erent agencies, with 
many regional offices,^ responsible f or ^ enf or^g^t , -V. fhija federal courts, of 
c<jarse, have ultimate jurisdiction. This dif ^^x ^^ ^^spbnsibility, and 
proliferation," is bne~major source ~of conf us ^ 9^^^ ^^^ ^^Bff ^^^ tHat Congressional 
legislation never spelled out clear standards or.'jij^Ss^wL^ of these 
•agencies. Con5)liance standards and enforcement prQcffmres vaty among them, and 
even within them, as officials are replaced br-succj^fed. AlsoJ? there is 
considerable duplication of effort on all sides, mal^tP^the proc'esV-«q>ensive 
for both government and Jiigher education. Field reprrfs^tati-Ves are^ jjypically 
yoxing, relatively low paid, with little experience or knovledge oil colleges 
and universitJes. There. is high turnover. 

In addition, many aggrieved individdals and groups have '.cJKT t o ' f efif^. that 

• f . ^ . 

the agencies are not protecting their rights adequately and'pwSi ^^ the ifgfu.rts. 
The judicial, rather than the administrative mode, in fact, ife now the pr^vail- 
ing one for enforcement of equal opportunity statutes. The courts have' become 
the principal forxxm for hearing complaints, and now shape the substantive 
content of eqiSal opportunity p61icy. 

The Commission views the reliance on litigation es counter-product ivfe 
since"* it reinforces adversary relations. It^is also expensive and tipae-consuming 
While it has produced some results that might not otherwise have been realized, 
the question must be asked whether they justify the time, money and effort 
involved not only for higher education and the government, but even for those 
it seeks to protect . , , 

On the whole, financial incentives, widely discussed today as a more 
effective way to achieve the goals cff any regulation, and one to be preferred to 
comoands, are not easy to apply to equal opportunity enforcement. Howeyei;^ the 
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Cotnmis^ion has two recommendations th^C do us4. such., incentives in addressing 

• / ^ ' 

two sp.ecific problems. Both involve federal* tnatchirig funds for institutional 
inves'troent. First, we recommend that when, colleges and ^universities have to 



make. large investments in order to provide' better faci 1^5^ fat the handicapped, 
the federal government should match the expenditure. ^e^Jj^ty, a small* federal 

fallowship^ program now exists for black graduate and professional -students. 

( ■ ■ ■ . - • . 

Since colleges and universities ofteii find themselves with >too -small a pool of 
qualified candidates for black faculty appointments, * it is in their own 
interest to enlarge the supply. We recommend that the, federal program be 
modified so that it matches commitmAits from the institutions. 

But a hasi.c reform of procedures is needed over the whole range of 
.problems in achieving equal opportunity in highe^r education. The pre^nt one, 
as we have seen, gets people into cpurt too much and too soon. It interferes^ 
with many of the functions that maSe for good 'teaching and academic excellence. 
Useful results can be produced at more bearable costs. 

We set about designing a procedure that puts more of tiie respqnsibility 
\on the institutions for doing the job themselves. In particular, we focus on 
the proposition that academic institutions are collegial and hot hierarchical. 
If affirmative action is to have lasting, in^iact on our colleges and universities, 
it must be managed by the people who make the decisions. In these institutions, 
all of- the really inqjortant decisions^ mritist involve facjilty as well as 
administration. We looked for a procedure, then, to get the faculties 
seriously involved. More than good intentions on^ their part is essential; 
sanctions and controls must be retained. But, above all, the institution must 
check on its^ progress tlfrough criticism by its own community — the faculty. 

Accordijigly, we recommend the creation of a single consolidated agency 
for the enforcement of;;^l equal opportunity laws in higher education, which 
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■■' . . ■ • ■ ■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ : 

we call the Coxmcil for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education , ^ It would "be :* 

independent regulatory agency within the new Department of Education under the 

"Secretary. It would provide incentives for effective self -regulation and,, as mucb 

* • . * * 

as possible, unify standards and consolidate enforcement. ^ 

The key feature of the new Council's procedures ^w^ld be ati assessment 
report required of every college and university, iEiled with the Council on a 
regular basis-, 'and published. Each institution would -^develop its assessment 
procedures in a way that realistically reflects its *own structure and decision 

• X * • 

• . V • « 

processes. At present, affirmative action plans are typically produced by the 

central administration,^ A collegial process that involves those responsible in. 

detail for decisions on students and faculty wQ^ld encoxirage genuine change and 

probe its limit s\ Publication of the report is very important as a fxirther 

prod toward institutional initiative. Suggested procedures for the regulatory 

agency's handling of the reports are spelled out in the body 'of -our full 

documetHrrr ^ ' . - 

* . ' ' \ ■ . - . 

* All complaints would be initially investigated by the Council which would 

■ * , * i 

be responsible for their resolution. The Council would have the power to issue 

rules and regulations, and to provide policy guidance on issues that bear on 
compliance problems, such as confidentiality and privacy. It would have the 
powet to impose sanctions, including cease-and-iiesist orders^ provision of 
back-pay or salary equalization, ordering "targeted" fund terminations limited 
to offend{ing programs, departments or schools. It would also have the ultimate* 
power to order termination of all federal funds to the whole institution. This 
threat, as now used, is a hollow one. 

The Council ^should rely heavily on mediation and other informal, non- 
adversarial techniques,, especially in cases initiated by individuals » The 

-J '' 101 .' . . : . 
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\ services of the regional offices of the Federal. ^Mediation and Conciliation 
. Service, as well as those of private groups, such as the higher educatic^ . 
associations themselves, could be drawn on for this pxirpose. Only if all these 

efforts failed, Vauia^he Council proceed to formal hearings. 

„ ......J .... . - - ^. 

' . The Council should be required to meet ^ procedural timetable. So long 

' as it keeps within" that calendar, only the Council's final orders could be , . 

appealed to the courts. On the other hand, if the Council, fails to act in tfie 

reguired time, the parties would be. entitled^ t;o take it to court. * 

Creation of the new Council we tecommend requires new legislation. We < 

recognize the difficulty of securing' it, and the iii5>ortant obstacles to be 

oyercome. Protected groups — such as women, ethnic minorities incliiding blacks, 

the handicapped— must be persuaded, as we are, that the new. procedures will be' 

more effective in. representing their interests, and' so are a* gain for them. 

^ ■ • . . - ^ . , •■ 

Also, oux recommendation may be dismissed by many as just adding another 

intrusive bureaucracy* Actually, the structure we propose would replace many 

other, and far mor4 con5>lex, ones that hav^e little real , power. We believ^ that 

a special agency is justified because present procedures are ineffective and 

enforcement problems are particularly delicate. It could also serve as a model 

» *••.'■ 

for other . areas of American life 'with similar problems. „ * . V 

■ • ■/ ■ ' 

Any change leading to more effective enforcement will, in itself, be a 

# ■ ■ 

considerable step toward realizing the goals of the equal opportunity laws 
,\-^because it would^ diminish the adversarial attitudes that now dominate the 

relations between regulators and regulated. 7- In the, final analysis, the academic 
community itself must act ; Until it accep/s . this obligation^ more government . 

. intervention, not less, will restilt,^*and the threat to academic integrity and . , 

' . ■ • <;n 
independence will* increase. ; ' . ^ ^ 

'. ^ .'• 102 , . . -j^ 
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• * - . ■ 

■ . • • . * ■ 

There are two- other main types of federal regulatioii about which many 'in 
. higher educaition cptnplain. . ^ 

First, are all/the laws relating to social security, workmen's' con4)ensation, 

_?^-5J^P%^?:9^^ health "and the like i i5^y 9^_y^>^^_'W^€^ o?^y_ ^^^^^^^y 
colleges and. universities • They add costs, and this in5>act is ^magnified by 
higiher education's current financial problems , Small* private institutions are^ 
particularly burdened, often needing. to add administrative staff while large . 
-ones, with their high visibility, are scrutinized regularly .arvd thoroughly . ' 
Apprppriations for public institutions, on the other hand, typically take these 
additional costs into account. Although some of the academic commiinity asks . v 
for exemption from these measures, the Commis^^r; concluded that they 'are her©; 
to stay for all society, in substance if not in detail, and that.it iS, neither ^ 
fair nor r&alistic for higher education to expect special treatment. • ' > - 

,» The Second major set of federal regulations involves f inane j.al dccpuM^ . 
ability and 'comes ]^Yimarily with.*the prograa^ fqr student aid,'and-%esearqk 

■ ■ • i \ ■ ■. " . /^'S^ • / '"^ ^ * V ■ 

support. ' Accountability fo.r public money is; inescapable. However, the present 
atlditing processes f^t^rfesearch grants do have enougih. substantive impact for 



the Commissioii to. propose -tiheix-vmodification in our section on research^ support. 
' All af^these re^ulaf ionl^,' as well as others, are discussed more fully in 



the coiiiplete report ^ Wht^ the ^Cpmiixssion does not mean ^^o miniinize any 
problems xrtiich regulation creates^, we believe we accurately rfeflect the 



a^essment of the a^Sd^iic wbrWthat it is'^the requirements of non-, 
discrimination and affirmatfive action which confront f^igher education with* : 

. ■■ C.y - ' r . ^ \ ' 

the most painful problems • 



2, Role of the States ' . ^- . 

~ ~~ ' ' /-X ^ '/ 

Today, the great majority* of all students ar\ in cottages financed "^tid 

L ■ y ^ ^ • * * ^- . * (. 

governed by the states, whidh contribute more to the "total higher education 
bxjdget than either ^the federal government or students and their families/ 
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■ • ■ ' . . ■ * • - 

The share of total sfcate budgets devoted tp higher 'educatipn has levelled 

■ - ■ ■ ../. ,■■ ■ . ■ . ■ ■- •■• ■ 

off, and 'in € number of states, ^begun to decline. With falling college enroll-. 

^ , ■■ • . . •- . . ^ ■ 

I ments, and competing "demands for state services increasing, public higher 
^ education will find it /difficult to get the appropriations it! seeks. The 
'decisions the- states must make in the impedSing period of retrenchment will be' 



crucial to the',quality and variety of higher education offered. 

The appropriations formulas now used, by most states pay a substantial 
premium for each acjWitional student .enrolled. They effectively promoted 
expansion during the enrollment boom. As enrollments go down, these same 
formulas pose a double threat to academic* quality* They erode the financial ' 
base of public institutions because funds needed 'to maintain the qiiality of ^ 
.academic programs are ndt granted, and also increase^ the' iiVcentive for 



ifxs'titutions ■ to compete for students by lowering academic standards. 



Even thoiJgh many public institutions may be 'operating' below capacity and . 
. ' : '■ I ' "I , . * ■ ■ ' . • . ■ 

the standards of quality at some mayrdecline sharply in order, to attract 

■ . _ ' r ' 9 ■ . ; , 

-students, few will close on their own volition. Indeed, since the Great 
JDepression, only one state-supported four-year public college or university 
has been. closed. Private institutions must attract a relatively full complement, 
of tuition-paying students to remain solvent. Public institutions can stay open 
as long as legislatures supply "the minimum appropriations needed*. Since most 

. •.. . ■ . ■ . , ' /• • . . 

public institutions^ave strong constituencies within their states, legislatures 
will reduce capacity only reluctantly, prolonging the pressures on enrollments 
and^fiyances for all.^ • . ^^-^ ' 

^ If the states use their financial resources to maintain the capacity of 

. the public sector at present levels despite the decline in demand, the burden 

^ * ^ • • • ' . • . p . 

of contraction will fall disproportionately on private colleges and universities. 

Therefore, a disproportionate con^action of the private sector increases the 
' 104 ' ^* . ' 
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cost to the taxpaying public of providing higher ' edupat ion to state residents.; 



It also weakens the variety of institution's -in a state. There is a clear interest 
then, for each state to see. that the burdemof contraction is shared fairly by 
the pi;jj>lic and private sectors! . 

As a. matter of social philosophy, we believe that the necessary adjustments 

to declining enrollments are best, made by the institutions themselves, public or 

) • . ' . ' 

private j rather than impbsed by state governments not always attuned to, or 

'■ • * ' * 

sophisticated in, educational matters- That, after all, is the prime responsi- 

.bility of CKe institutiopj^' administrations and trustees. Yet the incentives 

built into the present system, the limitations of the market as an instrument 

of discipline for publicly-funded institutions, and the consequent one-sidedness 

of the public-private coiiq)eti£ion^ all demand some* more self-conscious, 

systematic and widely applied process of quality control than now exists. 

ligher education boards ndw vary widely among the states in their degree 

of influence.' The decisions the boards face in the years ahead must be made 

with a recognition of .their importance by people who fully understand the . 

purposes and problems of higher education. We believe that the best way to 

strengthen the boards is by strengthening their composition, not their foyers . 

Members must command such respect that it should be inqjossible for political 

f ig^ures to ignore their recommendations without drawing considerable public 

criticism. The Commission fe commends that most of the^oard should be lay 

men]b^rs . , No more than one-third should be representatives from higher 

education, but it is important for the voice of the , private sector to be 

included • • 

The Commission recommends that each state arrange for a periodic review 

of the quality of eaugational prdgrams at- every public college and university 

within the state. The review should be conducted by academic peer groijps. 
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' not by state employees. To the greatest extent possible, existing accrediting ^ 

. ■■ ' ^- ■ * -.1 

mechanisms, such as the regional and professional accrediting associations,; 

should conduct the reviews. 

Any govermnental. effort, whether state or federal, to evaluate the quality 

^^'^T^'v^ ■ • ■ "7 " • • " \' ' 

of education aroijcses' p uneasiness throughout the higher education' 

. • . ■ ■ . .1 

community.- It is seetr'as a threat to institutional autonomy and ac^emic 

• . . ✓ 

freedom. In our judgment, the impending enrollment decline justifi'es so radical 

a step^ Candid^ evaluations of program qiial it y, made by con5>e tent* and disinterested 

reviewers, will be particularly valtiable during a period of retrenchment.' They 

can both provide warnings to the administrators in a particular institution and 

help institutions as a -group to. resist the- temptation to compete for students by 

lowering academic standards. Further, independent judgments of program quality 

should be an iii5>ortant considerajiion when a state»agency redefines the mission \^ 

of an ins ti tut ion* and change's its role, or even' recommends closing it* 

Publication of the reports is an essential' part of the process. Only It^oad 

dissemination of the results of academic program reviews is likely to create a^ 

climate of opinion that will support change.^ Without publication, the institu-" 

t ions and other responsible sectors would find it too easy to suppress or ignore 

unfavorable reports. The reports should be made public after a one-year delay 

^to allow time to act on recommendations. ^ . ' • *. 



Should private colleges and imiveirsities be included in the ^^evi^w proces's? 

; ^ ■ -' ■ - _ - . ■• ..... r • ' . 

On balance, inclusion of. the private as well as public sector is probably t 
desirable. With coordination between the two, it is more likely that wasteful ^ 
duplication of programs can be'»avoided, a^nd that' contraction-- of capacit^ will 
'proceed as equitably as possible.. ALl woullWj^nef it if 4i3»^ of privates*" - 

.higher education- were' made a deliberate part of the statewide' coordinating- and 
planning process, as is now the^case in nine states^' But, because the private 
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institutions will look at the review process as an undesirable intrusion into 
their autonomy and may see it as a first step on the slippery slope to public 
control, we believe states should invite, but not raquire thgm to participate* 

The Commission believes that the new retrenchment situation refluires an 

I : ... . . 

adaptation of the basic appropriations formulas now used. The states could,- for ^ 
example, alter their fortmilas to combine a flat basic grant that covers a 

ubstantial part — perhaps one-third — of each institution's overall budget at 
current enrollment levels, with a per-student allowance that provides the 
remainder*. This would reduce somewhat the incentive to compete for students by 
lowering standard j^. Also, by putting a clear price — the amount of the flat 
base grant— on keeping an institution open, a formula of this type would focus 

•legislators' attention on the costs of failing to reduce capacity. Searching 

• ■ » • - 

questions 'on possible mergers of institutions i changes in scope, and the like 
would be inescapable.. ^ " 

Nq dhange in an appropriations formula can -itself resolve the underlying 
problems of declining demand • Public authorities must face tj^eir responsibility 
for adapting capacity to demand in a way which perceives- quality and recognizes 
the risks of forcing the whole burden of ad justmenfe-usn the private institutions. 

The problem of maintaining quality has another side, the maintenance of. 

■ ■ • . ^ . . ^ . i . ■■ • 

those minimum standards that entitle an institution to call itself a college or 

^university. Competition for studerVts a^pears^ to have engendered 'an increase \ 

in questionable recruiting practices.' A few colleges and- universities have 

gone beyond aggressive recruiting techniques and begun to. engage in practices 

which seriously detract fr^m the educatioij^l quality of the ir^ programs. . 

Instances of extramural curricular programs close to fraudulent are hot unknown. 

These practices will probably ^become more widespread as enrol-ltnent declines 

and com^tition for students become^ ^fiercer. Each state should empower it;s 
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higher education agency to license all institutions for* operation within tjie 
8tate,'^and should establish and enforce mitiitaum standards of -acadoniic conduct 

^^as a .coiklition of licensing,, in order to pi^event fraujdtilent and deceptive 

■* • . . - *^ • ■ . 

practices* No institution of higher education should be -exempt. 
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^ ■:: ..." • ■ V ■^• . / r 

' : Lawrence Gladleixx, Director of the Collegec Board axul 

C0'"Auth6r of Cotiyress and the Colleges « \v 

A lawyer who deals In the Increasingly con^lex and contentious world of 
federal adnilnlBtrative law. and agency rule making told me about t|^ three most 
disingenuous statements in the world. The first is, •'But, of , course, I'll ' 

• respect you ^ in the morning." The second is, '*The check is in the mail." The • 

\ \ ' . , . . . . • 

c : third is, '*Hi, I'm from the federal govemtaent and I'm here tb- help you 1" 

Some folks might subst^itute state for federal govexnament in tilling that. 

'There is more -th^ a touch .:of cynicism in the way ye thiflk: about government} 
today, its role in society^ Its role in higher education in particular. In - 
recent years we have heardf a crescendo 6f protest from higher" education's 
leaders abotit federal intrusions. I doubt tJiat a college or University 
president in .the country has failed-sto rail against the burdens and - the costs - ~ 
and the fuiidamental threat toi^academic life posed by government rules anS » 
regulations^ . / • 

In a' sense, all of this is not new.. Controls of vairying degree and kind 
i\ave always followeii the flow of dollars to the campujses, and there have been 
cbinplaints right along. Representative John Brademas of Indiana, a leader in 
the Hou^e of Representatives on^educatioh legislation" for years, *ixsed to say 
that coti^laints of educators about federal aid femlnded^him of the kid who 

' ■ - •■ ■ ■ . ■■ . ■ - ■• ■ >^ ^ 

weni to , summer camp and wrote back to his parents, " "Kie food is teftrrible and 

besides the pbrt ions are too small.'' . Even dn' the -golden years of the 1960s 

■*'■■-• • . . ■ , . ' ■ . . 

when federal funds Were burgeoning there were tensions ia the "partnership" 
between Washington and the nation's, colleges and universities. Tensions are ' 

inherent in, my. view, given- on one. hand the traditions of academic autonomy 

•■ * - ■ if ' ' 



and -^n the^ther the mandates of social; legislation, the missions of federal 

'■ ■■ •■ -. 109 • • . - < ■ . . . 
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agencies, and the responsibility of^ those agencies for the scwa^ ship of 
public fun<fs. . * • • 

While in a fundamental way nothing is newi attitudes and expectations of 



higher education with respe^ to the federal government have shifted ift recent 
years. Let me offer a perspective on what has. happened ^over the past decade. 
In 1971 and' 1972, the aa'tional higher education associations joined in a" united - 
front and asked the federal goye^^ment for a formula-based, enrollment -driven, 
across-the-board program of support for higher education — so-calleJ& institutional 
aid. There were long debates in Congress,- and it was a close call. At stake 
was a fundamental question of wh^ is responsible for. financing h^her education 
in this, country. The outcome reaffirmed tlje traditional distinctiqn between 
federal and^state roles, with the states providing the basic^support to' maintain 
X higher education institutions and the national government supplementing to meet 
particular national objectives . Instead of institutional aid. Congress opted, 
for aid to students, putting the emphasis in^tiqnal .policy on equalizing 
opportunity for individuals. . ^ 

As we move into the 1980s, an era of ehrolln^ut decline ^; I see no signs 
that higher education is rekitid ling, hopes of rescue by^the federal government* 
Academic institutions seem^c^re concerned about protection from potential harm 
at the hands of government. Harold Enarson, president of Ohio State, several 
years ago noted a kind of ^tual exhaustion between higher education and 
government --not surprising, he. said, after a decade of upheaval and rapid 
change. So we are in a more cautious frame of mind these days about the role 
of government. 

Let us do three things:, identify major areas where I do hot believe the 
federal government will or. should intervene in the 1980s, but, instead, will 
and should l^ave matters to the states; second, offer a viewpoint on the 

"los ' ./ ■ 
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dilemma of - regulatory , intrusions^ by the fede^ral^ government; and third, draw 
attention to. the^area of the federal government's inyo'lvement with higher 
* education that is likely to be of greatest importance in jthe 1980s ^f or 
Montgomery College and most other in^titut'lons — financial aid to students. 

" / ■ /• • ^ - ■• ■ ■ T \ . 

On the first r^int, I think the big^decisiotls \in the period ahead are. 



9 . 



going to made T>5t the jstates- The landscape of postsecondaty' education ^ 
the divasion of labor among types., of institutions, the probable^ adjustments 
th^t will ^need to be made to deal with ebccess capacity in the higher education 
system, the assurance of educational quality: all of these fundamental matters 
will be decided within the states and, in some perhajis substantial measure, by 
state authorities. ' A great deal of activity is currently under way in the 
states, including- HgrylanJ, to plan for the^980s/ Master plans are being 
developed. Evaluations and long range studies are ur^erway, anchf enrollment 
go*ls are being set. Jn so^e states, there is a formal embargo on the 
creation of new institutions. There are state legislative proposals for 
reorganizing higher education systems. Mergers are Mnder consideration. 

^ Opinions on such state planning initiatives range from paranoia and alarm 
to a^ re signed recognition that tough decisions are going to be made in the 
1980s, and they probably need to b^ made from a state-wide perspective. In any 
event, as David Breneman and Susan Nelson of the Brookings Institution have * 
recently written, it seems clear that the federal government should stay out 
of the coming struggle within the states over enrollments and resources*. 
Frankly, I doubt that federal policy-makers will be tempted to intervene. The 
decisions are going to be difficult, politically, and given the complexity and 
diversity of the 50 state systems of higher education, these matters are better 
left to the states. There are occasional^ straws in the -wind suggesting that 
the federal ^rO'crnment might move in a more fundamental way into planning 
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. and shaping higjier education. There is the new U.S.- Departinent of Education, 

for example. Many in higher education were fearful that creation of a cabinet 
level department of education- might spawn new federal intrusions, ^new efforts 
to plan higher education on the national level. But the new department repre- 
sents, in essence, a reorganization of the Office of Education which has been 
around fpr 120 years... It hag been a matter of taking the E out of HEW^and 

- elevating it to cabinet status, which Moes not itself raise federal power 
to new levels or involve new conceptions of what the federal role is going to r 
be. One 'b<^es, to ^put a' positive casfon it, fchartf the new structure will help 
make programs nin better. We shall see. 

Having made my first point that the real action is going to be in the 
states, the^^ct remains that the federal ^over^ent affects higher education 
thz3apugh a .vast number of agencies and regulations, and the relationship's 
becoming increasingl^z^-adsiersarj in nature. By one count, over 439 separate 
statutory authoritife3-^^'"the^federal government affect postsecondary ed^ca- 
tion. Several studies have been done on the cost of compliance.. Ohio State, 
just for example, reports as part of its cost $50,000 to comply with require- 
ments of the Environmental Protection Agency; $250,000 in staff time and 
computer charges to conq>ly with the Buckley amendment on privacy rights of 
students; and $885,000 over two years to meet Occupational Safety and Health ^ 
requirements. One could go on. There are endless horror stories about 

' overlapping and o^en conflicting regulations, higih legalistic enforcement 
mechanisms, and insensitivity of federal officials to the nature of academic 
institutions. One university president argues that the iii5)act of all this 
amounts to something like confiscatory behavior because of the amount of time 
and money required. Who is responsible for over-regulation? Congress enacted 
45 words in Section 504 of the rehabilitation act barring discrimination 
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against the handicapped, and the result is 10,000 words of printed rules 
Title^ IX regarding campus sex discriminatiorr amounts to 37 words in the enabling 
legislation;, the regulations take 18 three-co].umn pages of fine print 4n the 
Federal Register. IJp -Congress too vague in, what it is saying should be done or 
is the problem bureaucrats running amok atnd going beyond legislative intent? 
I suppose there's a bit of truth in both perceptions. The cpurts^^ of course, 
are in the act as well. One analyst, Robert Scott, has written in somewhat 
apocalyptic tones.: "Not only legislatures and federal agencies but the courts * 
-as -well are willing to- scrutinize every exercise of discretion on the basis of' 
a cQ^axnt. ; This is ^phe twilight of autonomy and authority. The prevailing . . 
. tid^sof opinion currently are egalitarian and legalistic and they are joitied ' 
to a siiqplistic view of society and the likelihood of its improvement." 

The question is what can be done? Some say we need to "reflate the 
regulators." Some say we need a "people's revolt" in order to bring about a ^ 
reiduction of regulation. The Carnegie Council recently called for regulatory 

impact statements before the ftsuance of each new set of regulations tl njust 

* • -.*■■*■ 

.say I wonder how ;mich more paper would be needed in the Federal Register to carry 
out that suggestion.) 

But not only do we need less paper; I think we also need less rhetoric. I 
agree witk Charles Saunders of the^ American Council on Education. He has written, 
"Don't believe any politician who promises deregulation. We can't go back to 
the .glorious days of yesteryear. Regulation is here to stay in a variety of 
forms." It's too easy to scapegoat nameless bureaucrats. Higher educatiQn. 
representatives on the campus and in Washington must make their case issue by 
issue, pointing out where regulations and mechanisms of enforcement are inappro- 
priate to higher education and where they cost simply outweighs the social 

\ 

benefits. There is no simple answer to the complex dilemma. Broadsides and 
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diatribes against creepi^ federalism are of little user We ard going to have 
to proceed case by case, agency by. agency in dealing with the problem. 

Let me turn finally to student financial aid, which Is likely to continue 
to be the principle *mode of federal support for 'higher education in the 1980s 
and of very material importance to Montgomery* College antf other institutions. ^ 
The growth of federal student aid in the 1970s has been phenomenal. There- is 
now about $5 billion being invested by the federal government in need-tested 
student aid, which does not include thiiigs like Veterans and St>cial Security 
education benefitsT Thak is seven ^imes more ■ than what .was being spent in 
1972, the year in whicBT the decision was made to put the f ederalXemphasis on 

equal opportunity and student .aid r.ather than institu/ional supports. 

^ ' ' ' ^ ■ ' \. ■ • \ .■ . 

IvStrongly suspect that the relative enrollment strength nationklly of ' 

higher education* these past couple of years has. something to do with the 

availability of stud,ent ai^. The numberjs in the college-age group have\. 

leveled off but financial aid appears to be drawing students into higher 

^ ■ - ^ 

education who might not otherwise have enrolled. There was a particular spurt 
last year as a, result of the Middle Income Student Assistance Act of 1978 
which expanded Basic Educational Opportunity Grants, t^ about\700,000 newly 
eligible students -and opened government -guaranteed loans to all students 
regardless of income. The new aid very likely is related to the bulge in * 
eni;ollments in the fall of 1979. The preliminary data show about a 2.5 per- 
cent enrollment increase overall and about 4 percent in commmity colleges. 

Along with all the federal money goes considerable responsibility at the 
campus levels Montgomery College has about 6,000- students on aid of some 
kind^and is packaging ^a^Jout^^S^ for students . Montgomery College has 

done very well relative to other community colleges . Many community colleges 
pay little attentroi^ to student aid. They don '6 feel they need to. In 

.4 . 
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fact, many four -year schools have 'considered this kind of clerical matter a » . 
low level administrative function that^ can be handled out of the hip fjocket.of * 
the institution. The fact is that student, aid is. big business; thei^e's touch » ^ 
at stake for institutions. . The number of .students being aided and'-thetef ore 
the number--of students being processed through financial aid offices, especially 
after the passage of the middle income legislation-, has skyrocketed. The 

administrative and fiscal responsibility cannot be taken casually. (^Moreover, . 

■• ' ■ ■ • ' ' ' * .* " * ■ ■ . *■ • 

institutioris are missing opportunities if they overlook the potential ^of 

stxident aid in terms of marke^^^ig and recruitment of sttidents in an era of ^ 

tightening competition. * ^ 

tet me summarize the three points^ I have made. Higher education neefls 

to be more concrete and problem-solving, less rhetorical and polemic if its 

atti^ttuJe and ^^proach. to . the perplexing issue of federal regulation. '\ 

Virtually every accredited college in this country must deal with^ the complex 

and growing' business ot student financial aid, ^nd there's much at stake and 

' . , ' ] . ^ . , . • 

-much to be gained by institutions that handle this function, responsibly and 

■ ■ . - ■ ■ • A . * ■ ' ■ ■ • ^- ■ ./v-- 

creativel}^. Finally,- I suggest that much of the action that "wiy. shape 

i. . ■ — - ■ * "t* 

higher edt^cation in the 1980s wili take place at the 'state, not. the fed^^al 

level. ^ ^ ' ^ V / : ' ' . / ^ . 
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. ■ .; THE CHALLENGE AHEAD . •. . .' * 

Kenneth Eble, Professor of English • 

'- . arid University Prof essor. University of Utah . ' • 

Flying' out here'laisi night ^as a flighti into the past, rather than into the 

future, and I m going to say something, about that pafet before I attempt any futur- 

'. istic speculating. Eleven years ago I, loaded my family in a station wagon and- came 

/ • ■ *. 

" ^ . * *~ ' ♦ . " ■ » ■ * 

to Washington, D.C., as directoj of a project to improve college teaching. I set- 



tied in Kensington, Maryland, just down th^ road from here. With a modest budget 
of, I think, $146,000, I wa| to improve college teaching throughout the United 
Staters within two years. The amazing fact was that those of us associated with 



the project in those years didn't think'thanf was\piazing at all. After a busy and 
^J^^t>isfying/.^ar visiting 50 or' 60 colleges east of^ the Mississippi, I moved the 

- ■ - • ■• ■ ■' y . ■ ^- 

office in the second year to my home. Salt Lake City^ and proceeded to improve 

. ■ ■ . ■ ^ v; " ■ . ^ . . 

teaching in the rest of the country. At the end <rf that year, having pretty well ^ 

jk ■ . 

spread improi^ement everywhere except for some iackward areas here and there, the 

V' • ^ ; r"^' ' ^ . ^ .■ . - 

project andk^ closed up. I went back to teaching and never asked my colleagues 
whether my absence or presence had the greatest effect on improving teaching at 
the University of Utah. 

■ ■ . ■ ' - I.' 

Ab^t ten years before that. Spring 1959, I made another return of sorts. : 
I had come :to* Utah in 1955 from Columbia and this time I returned in a form. of a 
- manuscript dispatched to the' McMillan Company bearing the title, "The Profane 
Comedy-American Higher Education in the 60s." That book disappeared a long, time 
ago th^gh its remains may have^-been part of the reason that I was picked to 
forecast something ajiead. I should say that the title, X'Higher Education in the 
60s" was not mine at all. It was affixed to the boolc^by ther McMillan Company 
with some idea that i*^ would sell books. They were.^ong about my predicting 
ability aj^f^rong' about their ability to sell books^l^^^^^^ at any. rate, that manu-- 
script' contfained not' my bodily remains but the 'intellectual and emotional remains 
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of one kind of ' very typical student in the years after World War II. As a 'writer 
and person, that book meant a grfeat deal to me for I wanted to record myself as 

' the student I had been and how teaching and learning had been looked at by me 
then before I grew any older, before I becaaae a professor myself, before I became 

: part of the establishment, before I became a part' of the over 35 crowd. In that •* 
book. I used the framework of Dante's "Inferno," ^purgatory,- paradise, and the 
inferno to describe some places I had. been as a student and teacher in various 
institutions of higher learning. ^ * . 

Now let me sta^ securely in the past for a few moments^more, for it may 
have some bearing on the future*. The late 'SOs and early ' 60s > were clearly a 
more exciting time for teachers and students, a simpler time, than now. Shortly 
after the profane comedy was published, a reporter from Newsweek called <ne ^d 
asked, "Have you ^^n fired yet?" It was .an amusing question to in part. 



because though I only h^d been at th^ University of Utah for a f^V years, T had- 
"already absorbed a sense of security about that institution that it wasn t abput 
to fire, pl-ofessors fbr saying unpopular things, and I was aware .that there were 
other places in which professors were being fired. What offense I might be fired 
for was very little. The only" thing that I could single out really was a sentence 
tliat read something like this, "Why do college presidents become such positive 
boobies when it cdmes to their attiletic programs?" I had not said my college 
president and I certainly hadn'^ given his name, though you can make your own 
judgments about his possible boobiness by considering that he carried a transistor 
radio to^the sympfil^y concerts so he could keep up with the night's basketball 
games. If one wants a related measure of this simpler world of the late '50s and 
^^^rly '60s, college athletics would be as good a place to start as any. The 
objections that I raised to college athletics then were chiefly aimed at the way 
college athletics from the turn of the century on has steadily and successfuMy 
^.ncorporated into current operating rules all the practices that were considered 
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'illegal, immoral or unethical in the past. l\;as dead right in my predictions 
then that, this remarkable progress would continue. -This year, for example, out 
^ in my part of. the country we have t^ie practice of offering sports coui^ses thou- 
sands of miles from the home campus and ^ten thousands of miles from the athlete 
supposedly enrolled in them.- The practice is being defended, so I recently read, 
as "legitimate extension of educational opportunity^" The joke in my part of the 
country currently is how many New Mexico basketball players does, it take to. 
change a light bulb? The answer is five, one to screw it in and four to get 
credit. Lest I seem to be straying from my subject, college ^athletics, I should 
say y only occupied one chapter in the book "The Profane Comedy." Let me remind 
myself and you thaf college sports are still played by supposedly college students 
who are also ;str^posedly learning from supposed professors in other subjects. It 

strikes me odd, ^s I think of it, that in. 25 years at the University of Utah and 

• . , ■ . ^ ■ ' ■ * 

facing iierhaps 5,000 undergraduate students, X can remember having only four 

i 

' varsity athletes in my classes, two of whomwere good students when (and that was 

■ :* ^ ■ 

not often) they had a chance to be. You are po bless yourself for being denied 



the full privilege of^big time professional sports, though I note you. are under 
the wmg of MJCAA .which portends an increasing professionalizing of sports here 
as elsewhere within higherv education. I would also predict that in the '80^ com-' 
. munity. colleges will need to give increasing attention to t1;ie possible exploiting 
of^heir student athletes by the major college and university franchises of pro- 
fessional athletic teams. College athletics' wa9'4 depressing subject in the '60s 

and still is, not because it is not ^n immensely exciting, freeing youthf uT"activ- 

1 ■ ■ . \ 

* ity bringing hundreds of thousands of people together in splendid facilities Biit 
. because it seemingly cannot exist without corruptipg, and because its relation to 
learning is therefore so dubious. But enough of a depressing subject. 

The most important fact of the '60s for community colleges was the decade of 
remarkabte expansion. With respect to. this expansion, I must admit to making two 
. 121 
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right guesses and two. wrong opinions. I was right in predicting that the abundance ^ * 
of small struggling private colleges would not diminish as a result of the community*- 
college dev^J^opment. I was right, too, in predicting that these small private col- 
leges would continue to be the^hardact pressed of collegiate institutions.. After; 
a period of relative affluence for some , of them in the '^Osi*. the small private col-^ 
lege today is again the subject of gloomy prediction? about the educational future.' • 
I was wrong, -I thinlc-now, in opposing the development of the public oommunity. col- 
leges. I hasten to add this was not because I'm against them in principle. I did ^ 
not hold, nor do I hold nowa an- a^legiant position' which treasured only tradition- , 

■ 3 - '\ ' ' / '. . ; - •; ' ■ • - 

hallowed four-year liberal arts collejges. My reservations were on purely practical 
grounds." I did not see how the country, hardpressei to support ,the existing instir 
tutions in the ''60s, could, support a vast new network of coll'feges^ I was wrong in 
my analyses, - though I cpnsider -i^ something of a tmiracle, a typical miracle'" of this 
strange and marvelous country, that not only did it* expand higher education at the 

beginning, iut it e:^anded it in* an unprecedented ^ay at the other end — graduate 

^. ■ ' ' ' . ■ , ' . ' . 

and research institutions. The- question of whether, it was wise to do so was quite * 
simply answered by the fact that both were d.ccomplished and i)retty much, within a 
decade. I was also wrong, I think in one highminded statement I made aibou-t staij,-;?.^-. 
dard^s apd I probably had the community colleges in mind" when I wrote, "All colleges 
mfist set firm standards though such standards may be higher or lower as bef 4.ts^ the 

/ ■ ■ .. . , ■ • ■ ■ , ^ . 

'institutional aims and the student confidences." Standar-ds;. J now think, like 

• * ^ - ^ ■ • ■ ■ . ' 

letter^^rade$ probably do more harm than good and particularly with respect to those 
individuals mgst in ileed of .the skills atid confidences education jcaii prpvide. The 



standards L respect most are those arjrived at between teacher and individual student 

based on that individual student '.s aims, accomplishments, and potential; Let me 

conclude this excursion , into the past of 20 years ago by speculating ^oii what ^it may 
say about <he future. » . ' . ' . .. ' . ^ \^ 
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First, colleges and universities are likely to\h6 pres^sed financially and 
without, in taany areas, the general ^roi^is^ of increased enrollgigntS tliat relieved-, 
such financdal pi::^ssures in the '^P^.' * I^m not aware of your exact prospects here, 
and in any event, I vlsh to relate financial pressures -^nd pressures to attract 

students (they of terTgo together) to teaching and learning inT a i^ete: ^^i^neV.al wayl 

^ • • ' ' • * ■ 

Such effects exist in good times and .bad, only they ar^ emphasized more in bad, 

times. .Chiefly:,, they have to do with trying to reduce the cost of ±i;is true t ion, 

conmonly by increasing teaching loads J, 'ty'emplpyi^ technology, and by cutting 

programs. Much might- be^ said about each of tliese and' safely about the'*80s in a 

'*/*-.. ** . • 

,-general timef of financial . Stringency. Education is net cheap, though there is no 
precisely lestablished relationship between money spent .and learning accomplished. 
No one has/yet jgsstabllshed the number of classes, the number of student^^an 

'" ■■ ^ ■ "■ • ' . -. / »' • . 

average teacher, whatever that is, can best teach. In general, teaching loads in 




universities have decreased greatly since 1960, decreased less and unever^fcsc i^ 
state' colleges and remain* largest -in cbimnunity co^lege&. . Within community ^1- 
leges, -.^ncreasing teaching loads may appear attractive^ but if the commbnity 

^ 1^ /' - ■ ^ ■ 

college oLs* to, maintain that important sense of ^community apd to serve tne varied 
s.tudentf 'body which is characteristic of such colleges now artd in the future, 
tejachers may qeed. to teach less'a's measured by class. hours of students in order 
to establish those personal time^ebnsu^ng ^relationships which create community 
and which foster individual ^learning: 

I've been impressed in *t he- community Colleges ! have visited with the employ- 
ment of educational technolpgy of many kinds*. There seems to be less resistance 

' • • ■ - ' ' ' 

to it from faculty .than in the .universities, perhaps more acceptance hy students 
and certainly more of sense of ' operating in the world of computers, printouts,'^ 
media, which' characteriise modern society. I think community' colleges will continue 
to. ,be attracted in these directions and oiffer only three cautions. With respect 
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to students, inst^ructionil techjiology in itself -does little to solve the- crucial ^ 
problems of motivation in learning, nor will it necessarily make' learning easiefv*/ 
nor will it do much in the way of synthesizing the acquiring of.speciSic skills' 
and knowledge with a personal growth and development that distinguishes being 
ed yea: ted or^growlng toward wisdom. With respect to^ teachers, educational tect-r ^ 
/•\ nology can both assist and get in the wayj relieve a teacher of work and^ increase 
his or her work. I think appropriateness and interchange are key words here. 
The computer, for example, may be highlit appropriate to ^otae kinds of instruction, 
inappropriate to others, \5hat one learns about fhe use of educational technology*, 
in one subject or area can best be extended by* teachers ex«changing id.eas across 
the various boundaries that define our subject matter. The third caution is 
* directed to administrators chiefly. We have now experienced two full decades 
and. a little more of the adaptation of television to instruction. Though I've 
read a good many reports comparing ^learning outcomes on television-taught ccyirses 
with conventionally. taught ones, I have yet tb read a careful cost accounting of 
television instruction versus conventional instruction, learning outcomes- aside. 
I'm being very neutral here.. I think I've'been able to gain a/f air knowledge of 
the strengths and weaknesses of television instruction and even a good deal of 
specific information about how to make teaching by television eff ective, but I 
still am puzzled as to how'much it costs.. Because teaching is labor intensive^ 
the presumption seems to be that educational technology' is' automatically cheaper 

.,- ,.1 am not sure, and thus I ask for extreme care ^in the '80s*in adopting any for^ 

■ " ' " • * ■ * •. - ♦ ■ 

of educational technology as a cost-saving measure. 

As' to cutting program?, my gue.ss is that community colleges have -much less 

to fear than four-year colleges and universities. I think q continuing; st^ron^th 

of "the community college in the 'gOs will- be their ability to-.identlfy social 

needs and lob skill opportunities and adapt teaching >progrtim.s .to them. Certainly 

«» ■ \ ■ , , , . ■ ' 
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a .iiiark -of the '70s has been a shift to career^oriented educatipn witli prevailing 

. »* ^. 

conditions Of inflation, a skepticism* toward the economic return of .extended 

** ■ ^ ' ' 4 

higher^ education and .a dlxninishing,. I think, of the distance bj^tween Kor^ with_. 
the hands and with the mind. ' This makes me believe^community colleges will be - 

in. a stronger position than e^^er with respect to the programs they off ^r. In 

' i . , ■ ■ • • • . 

addition, community colleges such as this have an opportunity to adapt programs 
- to a changing clientele," to adult learners, to women and men returning to college 
or coming to college for^ the first time and for other reasons, anj with quite 
different -aptitudes ^nd attitudes than those possessed by the typical freshman in 
a green beanie*- *-^ -I- 'think the teaching" within the kind \of programs that recognize 
: the nature of the students, and the nature of their aims may go very wiell for * 



teachers in the community college. • , . ji 



Now let me turn to only ten years ago in this cautious sneaking up on the 

/ r • ■ ^ . 

future. Despite the Vietnam war, despite the student protest ; . despite sanje. " 

■ ^ . ^- . ■ ■ ' '."^ 

indications that avsurplus of Ph,Ds was upon us, there was -an optimistic air 

about those years that pretty much has. been absent since. ,Tn 1972;, I addressed 

, ' . — 

a speech to^y. colleagues in English called* "Sobering Ug. afnd Staggering Through 

the *?0s/* In that sj^eech I likened fhe '60s to a mild and generally beneficent 
drunk and counseled them that, being sober is not an altogether unhealthy or 
unhappyyiondition if -not adhered to too strictly and to the exclusion of intcjixi- 
cations of every kind. The project I mentioned went on irh an optimistic, if 
simple-minded way. It had three clear objective^. One, evaluating teaching; 
-two, faculty development; and. three optimum working conditions for effective 
teaching. I think we accomplished a good deal with respect to evaluating teach- 
ing, assisted greatly by student pressures to be inyqflyed.'* Within the decade of 
the '70s, evaluation of teaching has become more systematic, more carefully don^, 
and plays a larger part in the reward structure. Whether it has improved 
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teaching or will continue to if it has, I cannot say, though my guess is that it 
-has-increased- the -at tent ion - given - to teaching _and iiL a^ general way may. have raised 
the level: of practice. I've always felt that evaluating teaching has been mainly, 
diagnostic in its beneficial effects by haying input from the students facing you 
as teachers dii the class. One can continue to learn about those aspects of one's 
practice that^ affect learnt in this respect I continue to support evalua- 

tion as a very valuable diagnostic tool. ' 

Faculty development has become something of the big movement in the '70s. 
It now has a journal, a national meeting, and a core of faculty developers to be 
called upon by .^ipyone needing developing or more commonly by someone else needing 
devel9ping.;.:^As with evaluation, I have some reservations here. The argument 
still seems sound that any institution should set aside, as industries do with 
product development, a reasonable sum to assist faculty in developing and retaining 
the complex skills a^d personal qualities that go into effective'^eaching. But, 
how any college-can best go about it, how the collective faculty and the individuals 
who make it up can best be reached, and how these then will produce results in the 
form of enhanced learning of^ the students are still complex questions. I hope the 
faculty development movement will continue; that, as it does, it will find more 
answers and that administrations will .give it support. ■ ^ 

Our third -objective received less attention; that is, optimum working condi-. 
tions for' effective teaching, perhaps because it is a chronic problem and is so 
enmeshed in an institution's financial position, the nature of the student body, 
the institutional size and tradition; in short, the whole complex environment that 
affects teaching and learning. By way of this last subject, optimum working con- 
ditions for teaching, let me conclude by peering-brief ly into the future from the 
vantage point of today. I fake as a text, the latest issue of "Change" in which 
I came upon three articles that will ^allow me to say some things perhaps about 
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' specific conditions that you are jnore aware of here than I. The first is by a 
one-time acquaintance- of mine — ^^a man" samed-^am-Sackett" whom I" ha^ven' t seen since 
I was in graduate-school in New York but whose name I have s^en occasionally in 
scholarly articles. This piece begins and I'll read the^ first two paragraphs: 
"For 23 year^ I "taught at a putilicly supported four-year university that offers 
bachelor's and master's degrees. I rose to the rank of. full professor in the 
English departmentnthere. I h</ld a_doctorate from a major uniyfersity. In 1977 
I found that I could no longer stand to work ^t the university and I left in the 
middle of the semester. Recently, I taught for a year at a privately owned bus^ 
iness college. My experience has given me an unusual insight into the differ-- 
e»ces between these two types of institutions. In my opinion, the differences 
are all in favor of the business college." / 

Now, I won't take time to detail Mr. Sackett's disaffection with the state 
university nor all the pluses he foixnd in teaching at the business college, but . 
some, I think, apply to the advantages also held by community colleges such as 
yours and I hope you will continue to exploit them in the 'SOs. 

I turn to his text again. What did I find, he writes, at Salt Lake City 
Business College in Hutchinson, Kansas? "An administration and staff that were 
truly student centered," and then a bit later, "I foun3 more interest in human 
instinct education than I had ever seen among my humanistic colleagues at a 
^^^"^^upiver's^ty," and again, "students were sometimes reluctant and not always f.ree 
of the bad educational habits left by 12 years in the public schools but were 
^-open,.to being taught," and then his peroration is "The university prides itself 
on the liberal arts which are the arts appropriate to free man but what is 
liberating about being required to take courses that are offered only becausie 
teachers won't risk teaching anything they have not themselves been taught?" 
What is liberating about having to attend classes that are called general 
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education only because the' designation insures a full teaching load for a prof es- 
-sor--wha-couW-not- otherwise-^ttract--students» No- matter wfaat- the liberal- arts- may 
have been in the days of Cicero, today it, is the business colleges that are render- 
ing students ti^uly liberated, liberated from the cycle of poverty, liberated to 
disc6n7er their potential and fulfill it." 

And without trying to guess at whether Mr. Sackett is' reflecting his own 
malaises or larger malaises, I think there is a feood deal to be said for what the 
community colleges have often done best,, namely, helping to liberate students from 
the cycle of poverty, to discover th6ir potential and fulfill it. 

The second article In "Change" magazine is one titled, "How Public Institu- 
tions Vie for Brighter Students," and a good deal of its research was conducted 
here from the statistics furnished by the University of Maryland. It's one of the 
research articles that frequently come into !'Change^' and acquaints us with some 
specific aspect of higher education. What interests me about this article is ^that 
these publicly supported institutions are universities and the table of data shows 
impressive increases from 1965-66 to the present in the number of national merit 
scholars enrolled. At the University of Maryland, for example, the increase is 
4.3 percent, but at the University of- Virginia nearby, it is 26 percent. How, I 
ask myself and I ask you, do the community colleges fare or is even this* a realistic 
question to ask in relation to competing for bright students? 

I see two counter movements affecting cotamunity colleges in the '80s in this 
respect. The. one is in the direction of community colleges as the places the Stu- 
dents go if they can't get in anywhere else; the other is toward making the student, 
body more representative of a community, gaining its share of bright students, 
talented students in other ways and students who represent a cross-section of the 
community served. Until recent times, this article goes on, "most of the public 
institutions regarded it as inappropriate and elitist to show the bright students 
special favor." Community colleges might consider the kind of active recruiting 
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that is described in this article, not because bright students are better to have 
than less Bright "students but because students can 'learn a gyeat deal from other 
students and the unplanned as well as planned exclusion of good- students lowers 
the learning possibilities for all students.' 

This leads me to the last of these articles and the last of my crystal-ball 
gazing. It's a wistful plea for an academic community written by a professor at 
the University of Southern California. His opening paragraph is conventionally 
depressing in its outlook for college teaching in the '80s. It goes like this: 
"If there is any consensus in higher education, it is that professors are in for 
a long summer. The era of expansion is over. Tenured professors are j in danger 
of losing their jobs. Department chairpersdtis wait anxiously from semester to 
semester hoping their* enrollments will hold.. Anger, -frustration, and depression 
are rapid. Many faculjy are in their fifth or sixth year of salary raises that are 
less than the increase in inflation. The question of ten raised is what are the 
options as faculty and administrators?" The article.. does not end on that pessimistic 
note knd.in fact, goes <^ to propose "many of us need^o slow down to a pace where we 
can experience community." I think^hete liesla grert opportunity Q community 
colleges, an opportunity to assert even more titan they have the idea of community. ' ' 
The community colleges like urban colleges everywhere/ have many forces working 
against community-ra working and commuting and of ten^ part-time stude^body hard 
pressed by the necessities of keeping alive within a fragmented urban setting. 
Nevertheless, I think the .student-centered teaching which characterizes community 
^dfflleges will be more attractive to students and more satisfying tcr teachers in the 
'•80s. ' ' 

Community is. not only made possible by a residential small college in a 
pastoral setting. In urban ^areas it exists around centers of identification, shopping 
malls for example, which surely have less going for them than a college such as'this. ' 

. \ /-< , . 
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Community, also comes from an identification with matters of great importance. If a 

----small-college- appears -to-afford.a-tri'^ -marking-^fciifte*.fi3r^tence for - its students; 

it may forge no real community. As hard pressed as a community college faculty and 

student .body may be, the engagements and studies which relate di:^ctly to one^s worfc 

and one* s life are a real help, in forging communal ties. - Communit)^ can be reinforced 

in teaching by the personal attention and interaction between students and faculty 

and family possible in the community college. The greater flexibility in teaching • 

styles and practices that I^ve seen in community colleges should continue as a 

distinctive characteristic. -Less stands in the way of cooperative rather than * 

^ \ , ' ■ ■■ ■ . 

competitive learning within the community college. Teaching which aims at students 

# • ■ . • 

and teachers learning together and in the realistic context of actual jobs and 
services can flourish in the community college. 

My final point is a feeling that the community colleges, after two decades of 
getting established and developing, are in a position to assert in their central 
teach4r% a^d learning missions their own distinctive characteristics. I do not see*" 
any dramatic changes in teaching and learning* methods in the *80s. For the .present , 
I somewhat fear that continued moving back to supposed verities of teaching which 
threatens "^the kind of openess, flexibility, individualization, and imaginative 
commitment that cSme into teaching somewhat at the same time as the community 
colleges were developing. Such old-fashioned matters as concern ^or the student, 
whatever his or her background and capacities, the exercise^ of common sense and 
understanding as we]^l as a mastery of subject matter in teaching, the willingness to 
develop specific pedagogic skills and to make use of adjuncts to instruction, the 
ability and tenacity to find ways to motivate students will be just as important in 
the *80s as ever. ^ . ' 

I wish you well in^adapting to changing conditions and keeping learning and 
teaching the exciting and satisfying etit«'pt5.3e«^hey- always have been. 
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Jamison Gilder, Director, Lifelong" Education Project, ^ . ' ; 

American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

• ." / ■ . ■ ■'" ' ' " , • 

Before I discuss lifelong education- and the topic of adult students in 
the 1980s, I'd like to preface with something ray grandfather always told^tife. 
He heard Geraldine say, "Don't let. your mouth write no checks that your body ^ 
can^t cash." I Ve . interpreted that to mean that we shouldn't be raising the 
expectations of our adult students in the 1980s if we are not able to meet 
those expectations. My role is to try to encourage a more favorable** policy 
framework for lifelong education so that when adult students of the 1980s, * 
come to us we will be ready with administrative, fiscal and Instructional 
policies that work for them. 

Lifelong education is a subject that for lacK of specificity has become 
a cotton-candy idea. People say "Jamie, I can't sink ray teeth into this 
idea: it's hard for me to understand what adult students axp>^going to be like 
because I don't understanid adult learning. Irdon't' understand lifelong 

education as a policy or as a type of learning." ^ . 

• ■ • • * /■ 

.. The first thing I would like to do is to share. with you a temporary 
categorization and separation about adult students that I find' helpful. There 
are three' fundamen^lly separate groups of adult students and three "separate 
sets of adult learning needs that inply three different fiscal and governance 
policies in our framework for meeting the need^ of adult students. - 

The first^ set of needs is what I call the universal common core learning - 
needs, and thpse obviously are the basic reading, writing, and computation 
skills that^ost of us learn at an early age. But for many people whp . come ..^ 
from.different circumstances thbse are/still unmet learning needs .f ;. On the 
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.1. other hand, \Aien we look ahead into the 1980s a person like me 'becomes ain 



illiterate because I do not know any data processing programming languages. 
. Even if the conmunications company came and installed a terminal, in my home 

' Ctb ordeij groceriesy for example,) I would be functionally illiteXate. I tio 

* ,* ' . ■ * ■ ■•. • ' • ' 

not kftow how^ to communicate dn a sysrtem like that. I don't know ray way around 

• ' , ^ I. . f ■ •■.•..< ■ . ■ . , 

a simple telephone k^ybo^ard; that 's been hooked to a piicroprocessor, for 

exan5)le, and I strongly, brieve that by 1989 . that is going to be a basic 

• ■ '■ ■ ■ . " • • ^* < > ' * 
functional skills So when I. grox^ - the universal conmon core learning needs, ' 

■ \' -.■ — . ■; . ji 

. I ilpt .only mean those basic skills that have been with us since the advent of 

universal free" public education. 200 years ago ^ but. I mean those that are 

developing so fast with the technology that we aren't keeping up with them.^ 

So, the.first set of adult needs are these universal basic learning needs, 

old and new. " *■ . . ■ - 

The second set of distinqt adult learning need s^. is what I call the . ^ 

situational, circumstantial needs. ;; These- are the learning needs a person has 

in drder"'to build^ occupy, and maintain an economic niche for himself or - 

herself ,* something- 'that is beyond the universal need and is specific to that 

individual. ' We^have'all. kinds of value systems in- our culture that mean 

professional skills are valued more .than technical iskills and certain kinds of 

vocational-.skills are\yalued lesis. I believe if we iseparate *tJie value system 

we cdfa lump togiet her:, occupational, voc4tiQnal, technical, andl,. professional 

learning needs as those .that Jhelp an^indi"i^^idual person to occupy a specific 

economic niche in tiie ciillnire.- These specifiic needs are different from the 

kinds of common needs , we all share i^. They enconpass , not only the entry level 

skills, but also the advancing and. maihtenance "skills that a ^-persoji needs.' 

The third set , of aidult student learning needs, .is one that encon^asses 

the category of personal l.earning heeds— the kinds of things we. want to know 

• ■•■,••.•••*'" ■ , ■. ' ♦ * ** • . • ■ 
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as people in order to develop ourselves, enrich our minds, understand our 



~"TnteiTpersbnal" a 

and humanistic needs to describe and understand the universe. These, I 
believe, can be segregated from' the universal basic^.skills we need in order to 
survive and participate in the culture, and from the needs that help us to' 
occupy an economic niche to feed, clothe' and help ourselveis. The personal 
needs are different, teich of the recent work in adult development' addresses 
these needs. > ' \ - 

I said earlier that I would discuss what the students of the 1980s will 
be like. If we look at the above three categorizatipna of needs it will tell 
us something about what the students are going tb be Tike. ^We know that the 
ethnic composition of the population is changing and that our delivery systems 
. for basic skills , are going to be needed in new areas of the Country and in new 
delivery mechanisms to new ages of individuals. Different new subcultures 
will appear, and "participation is going to be imich broader than many people 
^are imagining. Everyone here at Montgomery College, although we don't yet 
consider ourselves "to be potential illiterates, is likely to be illiterate in • 

a new sense within five to ten years,* and so the future non-traditional basic 

■ ^ * ••" «. \ ■ . 

skill student is likely to be ^the heretofore accomplished and educated person. 

On the bther hand, whenvwe look at the occupational, vocational, technical 
and professional learning programis, we're seeing those gates already opening up 
to new populations.* We're seeing middle-aged Hispanic women looking at law 
schoQ^ as a possibility for the first time. We're seeing Black students go to 
medical school.. And, this is something that has only started to happen in the 
last decade or so in consistent numbers. Sd^' many of our students in these 
occupational, vocational, technical, and professional programs are going to be 
the- kinds of students who haven't participated in the past. On the other hand, 
we're seeing the. kinds of students \^o used tp. participate in those programs 
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going into other kinds of fields. If you look for example, at the nunibers of 
women going into the construction fields and into the data processing fields 
and into the engineei?ing and chemical fields — the numbers are changing steadily. 
And, when we look at the category of adult learners interested in personal 
development, and social and intellectual development, we see classrooms filled 
with students other than white, middle-a^ed women from suburban backgrounds 
. who, used to be the primary participants. One good thing about the 1970s 'was 
its validation for people to be interested in "Me," to be interested in self- 
^' development, and so I think we" will have many more students participating^^iji 
r thpse kinds of programs* - • x 

What are the .poli^ inplications of adult" learners and their varied needs? 
If we examine the bedrock of federal education policy, most people will agree 
that it is equal opportunity; that everything we do in education, the way 
dollars flow, and the. way laws and court decisions are interpreted, always 
comes back to equal opportunity as the bedrock policy. And yet, if we look 
at the way our institutions* regulations and programs are now structured, I 
subm^.t that we in fact practice something quite different. As an example, we' 
know from the large re^arch programs over the years that .it is unrealistic 
; . to expect an individual to perform, and advance in a technical program or job 
unless iie or she has the fundamental skills with which to transfer occupations 
and understand and solve problems. Neverthialess, millions of dollars go into 
CETA .programs , WIN programs, YEDPA programs, and various VocEd programs, I 
suggest that, taken alone, is the opposite of an equal opportunity policy. If. 
what , we mean to do is to bring in as many new learners as possible into our 
training, learning and teaching system, then the entry port: is basic skills. 
On the other hand, -if we look at 'the numbers of dollars and the distribution 
of student financial aid programs like the BEGG programs andVSEOG programs 
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and others, we have billions of dollars going^to what for some intents and 
" " purposes islpersona "~Soie"¥tirdents get a liberal arts education 

on federal subsidies when other people are being frozen out of the system, by 
being left out of basic skills development programs. ^ I know that raises a lot 
of eyebrows and raises a lot of questions but I think it should, because when we 
track the dollar investments in teaching, learning, and training, and when we 
put them .in at a level above which they can be sustained by the student, then 
we're making a poor investment. I don't think^e\an measure the damage we 
do to an individual when we offer a $10,000 a year CETA job that evaporates at . 
the end of the year leaving them unemployed again because. they didn't get the 
basic y skills or training to go on. [y 

I believe that the fundamental responsibility for basic skills, and 
involving new learners, and making sure that individuals are streamed in rather 
than frozen out is a federal responsibility. We have in the past left this as 
a state's right issue except for cases where it became untenable as in the 
desegregation and handicapped problems. On the- other hand, meeting needs in 
occupational, vocational, technical, and professional. programs is something ; 
that can be primarily a state responsibility. We're talking about support of 
local economy, an interstate commerce,' rather than this being a federally 
supported activity. I believe it should be primarily a state-supported 
activity. Finally, when we talk about individuals developing themselves in 
order to contribute to the culture in exchange for what they've drawn out, we're, 
talking about a personal responsibility. So the policy in?)licat ions for our 
students In* the 1 980s are profoundly different from what they have been up to / 
now itJs terms of who pays for what programs with what kind of outcome expectations 
in \diat kinds of institutions. ^ ' : ' 
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Rexford Moon, Managing Director, Collie Board^s Future Directions ' / j 

. for a Learning Society Program \ - * . 

I thought as I came in this- building that we were all .^r^-^dbe Woody Allen . 
syndrome because we got- to the top of the stairs and if any of you were thinking 
about the direction in lihich you were going, it was' ^somewhat like that Woody 
Allen sittiation: you could either go up the , stairs for total de'ltruction or come 
down to hear about possible decline. I want you to know you're* going to "i^^^^r a 
lot of good news and a lot you're not going to agree^with. I want you to 
remember that what I have to say is in contrast to the) opening remarks from the' 
Sloan Commission wi^Lch feels that the adult population in America|does not .• * 
represent a significant enoujgh force for it to be counted on to influence in a 
major way the future direction of higher education 'in this country. I take 
exa'Ctly the opposite position: I think the next two decades are 




extremely dramatic, dynamic,' exciting, xmsta'ble-andTindef inable. From time to 



time, ^they will be quite difficult to describe. ' N; - ^ 

.'.^ • . V ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ . • 

You have in your materials the background for' this session containing two* 
-publications from xis— one called "350 Ways that Colleges and Universities are- 
Jjforking with Adults" and , tlie other "Alternative Future Scenarios for the 
Country," which was based upon a fairly extensive national panel' effort that we 
undertook a year or- so ago. I. want to "tell you quickly about the . College Board 

becaiise I think a lot of people^ including Ralph Nader, have very limited under- 

'.•V' * • . - ■• _ • ' • 

standing .of what the College Board Is. It is not a business. ^It/is not an • 

■ '-y . . ■ '. • , ■ ^- . . . - . 

industry. It 's an association of colleges not unlike the American. Association 
of Community and Jxmior Colleges.' It's a non-profit association, has 2,500 
members, half of which are collegers and ,xiniversities and the other half of which 
are. schools and school systems. We operate a Variety of services, including 
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guidance servi^ces^ testing programs, iplaTcement programs, etc. We do that out of . 
the central office in New Yotk, nine regional offices and our office in Washiogcon. 
:We're governed by a board of trustees. We have a staff of approximately 230. Wfe( 
/l^^^contract with Educational Testing Service for some of our worlc, but we also 
contract with others. We; have an income ;*s lightly* in excess now of $60 million 
and we serve each year roughly four million secondary and, higher education students 
and provide information and services to some 3,000 institutions. Th^primary 
purpose and mission, however, of the College Board is tO; foster access and 
transition in edxication, and tha t s why nCK? in this current day and age we are' 
especially interested in what's going to happen to the adult in our society. 

This is the thing that we talk about as far as declining enrollment in post* 
— secondary education in the United States and those numbers run from 1960 on the ^ 
left to 1995 *on the right, and that's simply the number of 18 to 21 year olds in . 
the United States. That doesn't take much to understand; but this is the chart 
- that seemed to me that/ the futur^ <)f education in America must be planned around, 
and thSt *s^*thejpne that is cons iderafefy^ more complicated, jflxat chart shows the 
■^sTiTfeing dimens'ibns of the population in this country from the year 1950 to the 
year 2000;- The bottom chart indicates the 17 to 24 year olds, or the 18 to 21 
year Ids, or whatever you want^to call them. We know pretty muchi now about the 
form of that and what it is going to. look like. We know that people are getting 
older or we hear occasionally the average^ge of going to college is rising, or 
this or that, but we really haven't looked carefully at the shape of those. and 
thetjgeneral obviously* upward trend for most all of them. Now, there's only one 
thing that you have to remember. The nunfcer of people by the year 2000 will be 
50 million^ more than there are in 1980. There will-be *50 million more people in 
that age range by the yearv2000 than there are in that point right now. And I'll 
just make a very casual observation, rf the participation rates of that segmenjt 
of tlie population doesn't change, if it icontinues to participate' at the same; 
■ . ' . ■ I38:.v 133 ' 
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rate, which is roughly 18 and some point percentages, you can see what an additional 
50 million people, in the population by the year 2000 could have on the institutional 
sectors^or other sectors of our society. Now, if there is any anticipation of 
increase; in participation and there is some evidence of this now after studying it 
for some ^10 years, then the anticipations can be even higher. 

. It is important that we think of what ^re- some of the major factors in our 
society that are dtlving us toward a much higher participation by adults- in 
organized learning activities. Well, there's a list of them. They're varied. 
Some of them are highly personal. 'Those of you ifho have worked in institutions 
like this know if you're aiming your pfogriims and services at those people you* 
have satisfied customers, and they come back, and the increasing levels of satis- 
faction whicli the adult has experienced in higher :i^ucaeion, I think, has a very ^ 
definite multiplying effect. - ; 

Secondly, what we^ call the life*" career change phenomenon in crur society.; 
The two studies that we have;. \ione with "respect to national trends througih- the* 
year 2000 — societal trends, personal trends, etc i» --simply say to us that the- ■ 
factors we understand now that' tend to motivate' people to seek learning are going 
to accelerate. The instability in both the; career picture and the family picture 
seem to us, from the evidence that we have now, to contribute most*. to participa- 
tion in learning activities by adults, and the. only thing we can see happening; ; 
is greater intensification of change in those areas which will, ill turn, increase 

the intensification of participation in learning activities. There are various 

■<'\ ' 
payment opportuni^es, requirements, student aid changes, planning initiatives, 

■ ■ - ^ , s ■ 

a new department of education, better counseling. 

One of t^e most* inqportant factors that hasn't been really mentioned today 
as a major force in changin g th e participation rates of adults in education in 
the future will^^be aggressive marketing by institutions. My sense is that if 
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you go back over\.the period of higher education since World War II, the combination 
of the G.I. Bill, plus the marketing intensity of institutions, are the two major 
contributors to the tremendous Interest in , participation in an acceptance of the 
importance of education in our society. Don't just assuioe that people have come . 
to col lege -and univ€tr§lty quite normally — no, they have not! They hav^e been 

• attracted to colleges and universities. They Ve been promised things by colleges 

.. . ... '■ ^* ' - 

■ ■■ • • . ■ , ■ - 

and universities, or by society, and the college is acting as thalr agent. There s 

been a very 'successful and very aggressive marketing program to bring traditional 

age student? ^to our colleges and universities and that^s been geared up hoi^ to ^ 

\offer similar attractive opportunities for aduits, and that will have a very 

major effect, I think, on increasing the participation rates in our society. 

There -s another phenomenon, in our society which I callxmfulfilled expecta- \. 

tions. You he^rd somebody say this morning, '*We know there are people who would 

■ . '< . ' 

like to try this; we have heard about people who would like to get involved but 

■ . ■/ ■■ ' ■*■ ^ - 

they don't show up/' . That's some dimension of who those people ^:are^^f the 

-magnitxxde of those people. Now, when we talk about percentages^; rem^i^ we're* 

multiplying that percentage by such mnnbers as 150 mUlioh, which is roughly the 
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nopulatid n la the adult learning category right now, or if you want to take .this - 
but to the year' 2000, 200. million,, so- when we talk -about 40 percent of the adults r- 
or 80 percent of the adults or 60 percent, of the adults, we're talking abbiit "one 
helluva lot of people. ;t\ • ' ■'■' '.■'''n- 

We've just finished another, interesting research project called "Americans 
in Transition," and we've been ' trying to pinpoint ^sdm^;■ bet tier explanations as to 
why adults participate in learning activities. There have been lots of reasons 
given. Well, because they're white, and therefore if you^re white you're more 
likely to. participate in education than if you're black. I mean, these are 
reasons that have been given over the past to explain participation. If you ■ 
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have above average income theix you're more like^ to participate than if you've 

•not. And, if you've had higher levels of schooling, you're more* likely to parti- 
cipate than for people who have not. We didn't think that went deep enough, so 
I -we weiit out into the countrjrside and asked people first of all to find out how- ^ 
many felt that they were involved in some kind of learning activities and', 
remember now, I'm talking about every place — colleges, schopls — and we only 
found that roughly 30% to 35% w^re involved in school activities or;, institutional 
related. They're involved in all kinds of things. We found 50% of the adults xh 
America said they w^ re involved in some kind of aji organized learning activity 
and then we* tried to find out the factors that contributed to their iaavolvement 
to get them to undertake a learning experience. This is not what they wanted to 
study or what they were studying. We wanted to try to establish that there are 
highly persotial factors that tended to trigger people to undertake a learning 
activity. Secondly, we wanted to identify the areas where tliose triggers might 
be most prevalent. And that ' s ■ about as far as we've gone at the' present time. 
But we found; that of the. 50 percent of the people who. said they were involved; in 
a learning activity, 56 percent said it was because of some event or series of 
events related to their career and generally career to them'meant their iob, 

■* * ' ^"-S? : / 

whether it was seeking a new job or that the boss had suggeisted fhey take a 



course. No wonder -so many people seem to be taking coursesa in adult learning^: 
programs, credit and non-credit. It seems to relate to ^ih^ir job> 

The next area that seems to Ijave the highest triggering effect was the 
family situation, changes j^i^the family situation, and so' oh down the line- 
There 's a sense of logic about this. Don!t be ^teS^'iy ^wed by' the results. 
We think it does explain the whole phenpmenon in avway different than it has 

I* ■ . .»«'• • . , 

beien explained /in the past,. * : ^ ^ » . 

One of the most discouraging things we fotind-was in a jftbciety where we're 
saying people's interest in participation in political actlV: 
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low ebb, we found that people indeed reinforce that as any kind of trigger as 
far as their learning activities were concerned. Maybe you would be interested in 
this one other thing about that study as to where people found — these were the • 
locations they indicated they were turning :to as far as some type of learning 
experience was concerned. The largest single category, )if you lump all those 
together starting with the local school' district down fco the proprietary iscfiool: is 
the institutional sector. Colleges and universities' and two-year .institutions 
are high in that grouping. What really astounded us was to see the high number of 
four-^ear colleges and tiniversitles. We thought we woiiid find a "much higher* 
percentage identified with the community and junior college. I don't have any 
explanation as to why that happened. Some people gay ve may have had a bigger 
' problem with our sample than Ve- realized . That's wb^ I say take these as groups 
and look at them as groups rather than examining each one individually as a 
certainty of the present situation. 

I promised you a rose garden. This is the good news picture/ the rosy 
picture for the future. This is the one I want you to take away in your mind. ~ 
:^ere are three simple categorizations of learning activity connected only with 
higher education institutions in our country. There's nothing in here having to 
'*di> with what churches do or what the Array does or what employers do or anything 
else. This is only what colleges and universities have been doing with respect 
to a very simple category called "full-time credit enrollment," and then "part- 
time credit enrollment" and a last category called "part-time non-credit 
enrollment." Now, to g;et those three things, you have to go to three different 
reports. Nobody bothers to put this information out altogether; they just put 
them out at different times , different places, different sources. But, if you . ' 
want to put some of this stuff together, this is what you come up with. There 
are about seven million people called "full-time degree credit students" and 
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there- are' approximately five million degree credit part-time students. Now you've- 
heard about higher education enrollment-- --12 million. When people say we have an 
enrollment in higher education in America 12 million and it's 7 plus 5; that^^s" 
where it comes from. Part-time enrollment for credit, generally adult students, 
is now slightly over 40% of total enrollment for credit in higher education. I 
am betting that within the next three years., it'll. pass it; that some place 
between 1980 and 1985 we're going to have, more part-time general adult students 
working for credit in our institution thai we have full-time students. 

:Last fall- the National Center on Educational Statistics put out a report 
• which really brought out sharply for the 'first time the number of people involved 
in learning activities in- colleges and universities that they were undertaking, 
not for credit. The definitional problems have been difficult, but it shows 
there are 10 million people t^ing non-credit classes . So in 1980, we have 
s^ven million full-time, five million part-time, and ten million part-time not 
for credit students. Roughly, what we havg discovered is that there has been 
not only.an increase in numbers of adults participating in education activities, 
either as crMit or non-credit nart-time, but that rate is increasing and it. has 
heen increasing quite" steadily since back in 1960 when the numbers like this were 
first beginning to accumulate. This represents an appropriate, significant 
scenatdo for higher education in the next 20 years. If we're olEf, we're off by 
a relatively, I think, small percent. But, what it does say is this — that 
somewhere down the road 75% to 80% of the people involved in our postsecondary 
institution»''20 years from now will be known as part-time, non-credit students. 

■ ■ ■ - ■ C . ' 

They will look for a much greater diversity of learning opportunities than even 

:..you are offering your students today. They will look for the recognition of 

Jo.',"' 

their prior learning experience: They will look for different kinds of ways to 
learn and different kinds of people to teach them. 
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MANPOWER NEEDS IN /THE 1980s-: ^ 
An Overall Perspective for the Wafshington Metropolitan Area 

Ruf us Daniels, Chief, Branch of Labor Market Infoilh^tion and Analysis, 
District of Columbia Department of Labor 

The District of Columbia Department of Labor is the state employment security 
agency for the District of Columbia and, in addition to all of its other normal 
functions, it has the responsibility for labor market information for the entire 
metropolitan area which includes Montgomery County as well as Prince George's and 
Charles County, Maryland, four counties and several independent jurisdictions in * 
Virginia, as well as the District of Columbia. 

To* talk about manpower needs in Metropolitan Washington, I'd like to say a^>-. 
few words to give a national backdrop against which we will discuss the topic. 

It is estimated that the national economy will generate nearly 20 million 

> 

new jobs between 1978 and 1990. According to a recent projection by the Bureau 
of Labor -Statistics , the clerical workers category (including bank tellers,'", 
bookkeepers, cashiers, secretaries, typists) constitutes the largest and fastest 
growing white collar occupational category. Employment growth in these occupa- 
tions in the hatidh is expected to generate almost five million jobs in that time 
period'. Professional and technical occupations (which include many highly 
trained workers such as scientists and engineers, medical practitioners, teachers, 
entertainers, pilots and accountants) are expected to increase by 2.6 million. 
About 2.1 million new jobs are expected to be generated for managers in- that- 
1978-1990 period. 'Employpent growth for sales Workers is expected to generate 
about 1.6 million jobs. Much of this growth will be due to expansion in the 
retail trade industry which employs nearly one-half of sales workers. Blue 
collar workers which include craftsmen, operatives and laborers are expected 
to account for only about one quarter of the nation's employment growth by 1990, 
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Employment growth in the highly skilled craft- worker* group is expected to' add 
about 2% million iiew jobs to the economy. Service workers (which include cooks 
and chefs, cosmetologists, police officers, practical nurses, child cara 
workers, e^) is expected to be the fastest growing occupational category, . 
generating some 3.8 million jobs. EiH)loyment of farm'workers inclxiding; farmers 
and farm operators as well as '^f arm laborers will' continue to decline as produc- 
tivity rises and the number of farms continues to fall* Enq)loyment growth will ^ 
represent only part of the demand for new workers by 19?0. TUe need to replace 
workers who die, retire, or leave the labor force for other reasons is expected 
: to produce 47 million job openings between 1978 and 1990, which is more than 
:tvit^'- that which is/expected to be created by industrial growth. Even in 
declining indlistr ids or declining occupations, . there is still possibility f or * 

jobs to be available. * V 

With this backdrop, let's talk now about the manpower needs for the 1980s " 
for the Washington, D. C, Metropolitan Area. The needs that we. are going to 
.discuss di43 not occur in a*vacutmi and so a statement of underlying fac/tors may 

be of value for your consideration. When one thinks of . manpower ^eeds, it 's 

. - ' ■ . . - ^, ■■ ■ • .. . 

usually in terms of an occupation similar to those large occupational groups 

that I just mentioned in painting a national picture.. The occupational structure 

.of any area and its resulting forecast of openings is highly 'and directly ' 

influenced by the industrial structure and this brii^gs us to the basis for 

occupational demands, and forecasts. The powers -that -be sometime ago decided 

that the seat of national government would be located on the banls of the Potomac, 

not very far from here where Maryland meets Virginia at a place called the 

pistrict of Columbia. The die was- cast at that time that would determine 

industrial and occupational structure for a long time to come. Therefore, it 

is common knowledge that the primary economic generator for this area had 
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been, is- now, and probably .will be for sometime the, admWstration; care and 
feedtog of the federal gbvemment. As of December, 1979, the federal* government 
directly eii?)lbyed almost 15% of non-agricultural wage and' salaried persons in 
tke Washington Metrbpolitan Area. You probably remember . reading not long ago a 
recent local newspaper article that, chronicled the vast research and .development, 
or government contracting activity in this area, some >of which is located on : >■ 
Interstate 270 and quite a bit over in the "^ons Comer area>^ Now if all of 
that inmediately indirect en^loyment work were^ quantified, the percentage would 
rise substantially above the '25%; that I just mentioned a moment ago; JLnasmuch 

as the administration of the government is th^ economic and employmeTit generator 

, * "'■ ' ■ '. - ' ♦ 

the government: i\ essentially a service ^and so it* naturally follows that our * 

■ ■ ^ 

state of bei^ for the area is also service oriented. This can be fairly easily 
demonstrated by a set of statistics on industry activity employment for 1974 
and projected through 1985. That set of data 'is classified as the name suggests 
by the'^ activity in which a person is actually working rather than by who pays 
the person, and that was done for occupational*, projection purposes because we 
had to apply established industry occupational staff ing, pattei^ to specific 
industry groups in order to get a total Of ocpupational, staffing patterns. 
Some of the most recognizable variances in the ^ata is that it seems that the 
level of goveimment eii5)loyment is low relative to all the other eii?)lo3ni}ent, 
Especially wihen we talk about government being a company town a^^nd -here . . And, 
you might also ^ notice that' the title does not say government--it ;says"'goveYriment 
public administration. The eii?)loyment figures in that division :^e reflective ' , 
of the persons associated directly just with the administration of the govern- 
ment and would exclude such persons, as teachersV doctors, policemen, firemen, 
etc., who are employed and paid by governments but who render services which 
can be readily classified into other industry groups. These persons mentioned 
are indeed service personnel and so they are classified in the educational, . 
medical and protective service sectors of the service industry division. 

"■'mi •• 
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Likewise, government printers' yould fall in printing anS publishing, which is a 
part of manufacturing, and the carpenters^ would fall in construction, and the 
gardeners wbuld -fall in agriculture, foresters, and fishers and so on. The 
setvice orientation of our area accounts for about one-third of the employment, 
both in 1974 and 1985, and that's followed fairly closely by government adminis- 
tration and the trade divisions — wholesale and retail — ^with about 24% and 18% 
respectively. . . ' . 

As you 'might assume, each industry has a unique occupational distripution. 

^For example,* we would expect . that there would be more carpenters in the 
construction inxiustry than would be in wholesale and. retail trade, although 
there are carpenters in hdtiv. We wpuld likewise expect that there would be 
more salespersons in the wholesale and fet.aiT industry grouping than thete are 
in the service industry, although there' are, salesmen in both of those. So 

.given that fact and the industrial mixture for the Washington, D.. C. area that 
we've painted, then Washington has an unique occupational structure as might 
be compared to nearby Baltimore, or areas such as Pittsburgh, Cleveland , ^or , 

Detroit, all of which are manufacturing C(^tered geographic areas. The 
occupational structure for the Washington. Metropolitan area is very white- 
col iar oriented . The .clerical and professional categories combined comprise 
oife-half of the employment estimate for 1980. In I980'*en5)loy]^ent for the 
Washiiigton Metropolitan area will include, servi and managers, both . 

of ^ich account for approximately 12% each, and sales workers and operatives 
comprise, nearly 6% each. . Laborers fall near the bot'tom with 3%, .and the farmers 
an<3. farm workers category is less than 1%. This is ^essentially unchanged ibr 
the 1974 and 1985 period \upon which all of these statistics are based. Clerical 
workers is a category that has been the largest in this Metropolitan area 
historically and probably xd.ll be for some time to come. 
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There are two -sets 'of statistics tha^are reflective of total enqployment 
at a given point iti time, both industrial and occupational. Perhaps a little more 
directly related to the theme of this conference is a look at the demand, for 
approximately how, many new jobs are going to. be open every year. This set v^of 
statistics is A little more djmamically orientied becatise 'it reflects the growth 
of the industries and movement of people as a result of changes in their labor 
force staffs. So,,* each year between 1974 and 1985, it"'s projected that openings 
* will average slightly over 95,000 in this Metropolitan area. When talk about 

. , . ■ . . • ^ y . 

openings, we can look at those from two perspectives: one because, industries, 
expand and grow and the other because people have to be 'replaced, as I mentioned 
earlier ,v because of retirement, movements away from a geograpihlc area, resigna- 
tions from, the labor force and because of the. grim reaper, "^flie major occupational 
categories almost , exactly mirror what we have talked about before and. this .is 
natural and. logical. The largest occupational category (clerical workers) is 
expected to have the. largest amount of openings per year --more than 35,000 and 
that happens ; to be about a third of all the openings that will occur. The 
principle reason for the great number of openings in the clerical catiegory i^ 

^because of the concentration of government and. service industry emp,lo3nnent in . 
the area and because of a higher replacement demand in the clerical category, 

:^ and that high repl^tement is due in 'p^rt to the high proportion of women \Aio 
hold clerical jobs, when in addition to.vtaking the responsibility for working 
in the job, also take responsibility for childbearing and rearing^ and this 
takes time froto the labor force.. Nearly half of all the clerical openings that 
wili; occur will be for secretaries, typists, and stenographers. The Intro- .y.. 
duction and proliferation of word processing machines will not^.in any way 
change our forecast for the need of ^clerical worker s.^^^!^ will have, to he 
somebody to operate that machine. ~A.. person might be called something ^Ise hut. ^ 

will still- be a clerical;Worker . " -.'^ 

U: 1, ^, ■ ■ 143 • ■ r ^ . , 
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. Professional, technical, and kindred workers can expect about 21,000 annual 
' openings^ One of the major groups within this professional category is engineers 
for which we'll have an estimated 2,100 yearly openings. Engineering and science 
technicians are expected to have -;1, 400 job openings. A little closer to home as 
far as^.the curriculum here is concerned might be coin)Uter specialists whose jobs 
are expected, to be opening at a rate of 1,300 per year. Also, some 2,000 teachers 
will* be needed per.^year, but this is considered relatively low when coiiq)ared to 
,soxne others because of slow growth in the area of teachers. But, because of the 
number that has to-be replaced, th^re is still a substantial number of openings 
expected to occur each year for teachers. Managers, offici.al^s, and proprietors 

are expected to have openings at .the rate of 8,900 per year, mostly for adminis- 

... ; ^ • > * . ■ V 

tratcifs, public inspectors, buyers, and sales and loan managers. Sales workers 

will be needed at about the rate of 5,900. aj?ntially. Even with the slight daiiq)ing 

of sales aj^ real estate, real estate agents and brokers show,: the most openings 

in this * category with some 900 openings annually. Among the top 40 occupations 

in- terms of the number demanded -"^per year include general secretaries, typists, 

cashiers, bookkeepers, .pracitical nursesi^:pditors and. reporters, statistical 



clerks, computer programmers, legal secretaries, childcare workjers, drafters, and 
bank, tellers. The 40 top demand occupations -account for about half of the open- 
ings that are expected to occur* Some other occupations are not necessarily 

what we call the high foffy but haye significant relevance because, of curriculum 

- . . .■- ■. ' '• ■ -•„ ' . ' > . ; 

offerings here at the junior college level; those ^include clinical laboratory 

.technicians, dental hygienists (which is the fastest 'gr;owing single occupational 

group in the whole forecast), legal secretaries, medical , secretaries, computer v 

and 'peripheral equipment* operators, dental assistants -and health- aides. * . 

:^ This gives lis something of st view, of the heeds for manpower that we expect* 

for the t^ashington'^etropolitan Area in the 1980s. 
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SPECIAL .STUDENT POPULATIONS : 

The Role of the Conanunity College in Meeting the 
Educational Needs of Handicapped People 

Leslie Milk, Executive Director, Maiiistream, Incorporated ^ 

I am violating an inportant principle by speaking here today, - I do not 
•^speak in rooms where there are no interpreter for the heariiig iin)aired. I do 
not speak at conferences that are not opened to hearing inq)aired people becaus 
there are no interpreters for them and there is no interpreter here. But if I 
don't speak, then you are never going to realize how many people are not here 
and why t|iey aren't here and then you're not going to be prepared to receive 
them. I don't, think it's an accident that there are not too many disabled 
people flittending ^ ^sjy orkshop . I think it's because the barriers are so 
subtle but so pervasive that you're not even aware of them. You're assuming 
that if there was somebody who was deaf, for exain>le, you would have made ^ 
provision for them. The fact that there isn't anybody is the iiH)ortant thing. 
The fact that nobody in this room wheeled in rather than walked' in means that 
obviously a whole segment of society is being ^eluded from the -decision- 
making process taking place here during^^he next two days. Somehow we seem - 
to think that t±e barriers exist only for \very;»severely;disabled people. 
Whenever I get into an academic institution, I just cannot help itr-I have 
to tell you about ray academic experience because I have this very little 
disability— no accommodation necessa,ry. I have a crippled arm as a result 
of a birth injury, and J want my university to get full credit, for everything 
that happened to me.v So, I 'l\ spell it out for you. ^ 

When I arrived at Syracuse,^! truly believed that no accommodation for 

" . ■ . ♦ * .• 

me was going to be necessary, but I hadn't reckoned on academic communities. 
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The- first thing I learned at Syracuse was that there was. a freshman requirement . 
for something called placard cheering. In schools that really focus. on football, - 
they have big stadiums and one of the freshinan requirements is th^^t^''3ll freshmen 
learn a very inportant skill and that is how to placard cheer. They're Jit tie . 
squares of cardboard and 'When large groups; of^^people hold up these squares of- - 
. cardboard, they spell out really pithy sayings like "go team, go" and you get 
specific places where you've gotflfep do this. I d"on't want -you to* tfiink that 'it*, 
does not take great logistical planning to get that "go team, go" saying exactly . 
what it is sifipposed to. /They put, mje in the right spot: 1 had my beanie' on 
right. I had my placard with one side .orange and one side blue. Whenever I 
did this, I could never get the right placard up .in time. It got to the point 

where the football team was beginning to look for me in the stadium. You know 

- * * • - * . , . ' *" * 

that Syracuse is not a football powerhouse any more. The coach left after : n 

- " ^ -^^ 

this. He was totally demoralized, and I was fired from placard cheering. But 

I could take it and then I went on to my next acaidemic course. I sttidied 

joumalism.^ • 

At Syracuse University, they had a course called Graphic Arts 54 A and B, 

two. semesters, learning how to set type. The theory is that you cannot get 

printer's ink into your veins unlj^ss you get some of- pt on your hands. You 

*' •'■ ' . ' ' " 

learn to set type the"way kids still do in junior high school, I assume. Nobody. 

has used this. process for the last 50 years. It is an academic requirement. 

You don' t graduate from journalism school until you can do this. Well, you , 

remember I'm the^bne wljo can't use this arm. These are great big type tr^ys 

full of heavy metal type. Am I going to tell anybody? Of course not, because 

I know the minute you let- them know you're a "crip" that's it. I was immediately 

going to be disqualified .from journalism on the grounds tKat I would never be 

• ' v: •,: . ; • . ■ ) 

able to undertake two-handed drinking, and so I say no way;.l'm going to Cell 
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them, and I pick up that type tray and I drop it on this s^y/s foot. We are 

- assigned places, ~aSi I want you to know for two solid weeks I'm dropping it on 
this same guy's foot., He is now a legitimate handicapped fellow by-the way. 
This was before Title IX; and so he asked me finally after about the third 
week, ''Do you mind if I lift up the type tray for you?" It wasn't chivalry; 
It'iigas enlightened self-interest. I got through Graphic Arts 54' A and B. He ^ 
didn*t do so well, but I got through. And, I. managed to get through any hunaber 
*f . Interesting and" arcane assigtan^^s in journalism school until two weeks befo 
graduation when they„ announced that one of. the requirements to be a journalist 
was you had t^fcj^e able to type 30 words a minute, and I couldn t do it. I was 

- really into the Glark Gable hunt -anc^eck schoolv You go down tor the 
Washington Post —they're still doing it* But nry jojumalism school knew about 
academic requireirtents . I had a schc?larship from vocational rehabilitation and 
so-'the State of New York went to Syracjuse University and said, "We doii't care 
,if she writes her. stories oa stone tablets * 1|he voters of. New York State have 
spent an awful lot of money to make her --krioumalist ." ^ So I was^. allowed to J' 
graduate. . 

■ \ . ■ 1 • . ■ . • ^ .. 

All I am telling you is that "these kinds of barriers faced me in academia. 
I know, therefore, that when I come into a room like this an4 I see only what 
we call TABs (temporarily able-bodied) that those barriers^ are still here: 
Unless things change* very drastically and you do something very creative, 
they're going to be here in the 1980s • And I think it's important that you . 
know that* while this is a very atypical cotominity in terms of per capita income 
education level and a lot of other things ^ it jis a very typical community when 
you; start dealing with disability. You haVe more advocates here with less 
influence and that is because you're still, dealing /i^ith invisfble^ijje^ple. One 
of the most iiaportant things that this c%li^er;,n6eds to do is to reach out 
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into the community to find out vher:e the disabled people are j who they arey / 
and what; *they need in order' to get into -this* community* For example, over 
lunch I heard about a facility in Germantown, ah accessibie multi^disciplinary 
laboratory. And'l said this sounds terrific— how many handicapped students do- 
you have using it? None, Who knows about it? Well, if you're in Germantown, 
you jaigli^t:. ^ But how many kids are there in the entire Metro-Washington Area 
who would 'love to go to an accessible. 4^b? How many of them /knew about it? 
Probably none. ^ . / . " ' " 

What do disabled tonsumerS in this County need from this College? How ■ 



many, meetings of the Maryland Association for Advocates with the Handicapped 
ever have been held here? How many tiioes has the National Association of the 
Deaf ever come here? Or the National federation for the Bl^nd? Or any of . 
the other numerous disabled consumer organizations? How many ' times have they ' 
ever been involved in a program here and how many of them were invited to 
bring people here today? Are these groups part of the outreach list? And 
agaiii, how many times, have, they been held in places these people can reach 
under circumstances and conditions that these people can participatfe in? It's 
one thing' to s^y we have an open door and i^Ts quite another, to actually 
open it> ■ ■ ' L " ■>• ' - 

' i : . ; ■.^v-^ ■ ; ^ ■. 

I understand thlit the State Board for Community Colleges/ has designated . 
_ . ^ ■ •• ■' ' ■ ■ : ■ : . 

Montgomery College specifically for dealing with .people with learning dis- 

abilities. But you are covered by Federal law which says you must be open to* 

people -of all disabilities, regardless of xAat the state says tyou sh^fttl^V^ A 

specialize in. Another thing is that this College is uniquely situated close 

to ^ national center of disabled people's activity.. More •national organiza-* 

tions for disabled people are located in Washington than an3^ere else in thd 

country. More thinking concerned with independent livljag, communication 
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barriers, and . other things goes on here, and I'think it: is very important in 

the future that you sta;rt 'involving them in planning; tl)at you start having what 

'is offered here, both academically and socially, for the* comminity reflect the . 

concerns th^t these people are. beginning to reflect; that you start modeling 

developments^^ in other places. I think it's also important to recognize that 

the law we talked about which says you must be open to all also says you must be 

open to all nonrrestrictively. It is one thing to offer special programs for 

handicapped people,' but the law says that those ^people must be mainstreamed. In 

other words, those programs must integrate' the disabled and the non-disabled 

and where courses are specifically^designed— to meet the needs of only 

handicapped people and whole academic streams are so created, they are dooming 

those people to failure, because the world is not constituted that way. When 

you are dealing with disabled young adults, the greatest academic thing you 

can do for them is to teach them to deal with that and'when you are dealing 

with -young academic TABs, you are doing a tremendous service to prepare.. them 

to deal with disability*^^>f^ tfiink that, you would find many of your students 

• * ' • ' « * - 

ready and willing to parfricipate'in programs which will *bring hearing tntpaired 

and hearing students together, physically disabled and non-disabled students 

together. I wonder how many opportunities they Ve fiad. Probably, the most 

important thing, is, are you practicing what you preach? How many disabled 

faculty menibers would I find here? How many disabled employees will I find here? 

I know you have been interested in preparing students to deal with the 

disabled on the outside, and this is a definite growth field in"^ the "future. We 

are dealing with a new law called Public Law No. 94142, the Education of all 

Handicapped Children Act, , and as part of that there are going to be many more. 

jobs as classroom aides, in helping children with special needs to. function in 

regular academic environments; recreation aides in opening reereation and 

' * * 157 ' • 
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commuiiity programs to students and adults with special needs so they can;:. 

participate and really become part of this community. I think that is an effort 

/- ■ • ■ ■■' - ^' ' ■ ' 

f you ought- to support . - 

If. I leave you with only one thought --the greatest change that has to take 

place in, the future here and everywhere is the way ^we di^al with disability ' . ; 

ourselves. Better than me coming here is for you all to watch a movie on CBS 

on March 12th called "To Race the Wind." It is the story of Mainstream's 

founder, a blind lawyer- who lives in Washingtoo, and it's his autobiography. 

It talks about what it was like for him to get through Harvard College and 

Harvard Law School , what lt„ was like for him to' deal with - attitudeis o£ the 

Vacademic connunity, the strident s who were told "don't help him, you'll make 

him depen4ent," the professor who didn't like the fact that his seeing-eye dog 

howrl^d every time he read "Beowblf." After the student got out of Harvard 

College and Harvard Law Schqol, he- couldn't get a job. Forty-two law firms 

turned him down saying that there's no such thing as a blind. lawyer. After 

awhile, he finally did^et a job, but by that time he had. found himself 

another option so he put the ^J^b yof f for .a year and went, to Oxford^.: - He 'got 

sick while he was! the^e^^^^nd*^ put him in the hospital, sent him dcawn for . 

X-rays with an attendant . He^ got down to : tie X-ray room and the,nur6e in charge 

said^to the attendant, "What is his name?" The attendant turned to him and 

said, "What is your name?" "My^:name is Harold Krents." "His name is Harold 

Krents." '-*Where was he bom?" "Where were you bom?" This went on for about 

20 minutes aSd I hate to ruin the stereotype .that hand:icapped people all have 

wonderful dispositions and are an inspiration to mankind, but Krents was 

sick— you'll have, to excuse him if he let the cause down just this once, and • 

he said, "Oh my gosh, I'm only two feet away from both of you--by now^ it must 

be very clear that I don't need an interpreter/' and the attendant turned to 

the nurse and said, "He says he doesn't need .an interpreter." 
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The best thing that could happen Is for me never to have to come back 
here again to be an Interpreter for you. 
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The Role of the Community Colleges in. Meeting the 
Educational Needs of Returning. Women 

Jeanne Fisher-Thompson, Project Associate for the 

. Project on the Status and Education of Women 

I'm especially happy to talk about returning women and community 
colleges because I think they have a lot to offer each other. I'll begin 
with a definition of what I mean by returning ^or re-entry women. Far from 
being a homogeneous group, returning women are those women who have inter- 
' rupted their education at some point before or during college. The most 
common reasons for this interruption have ^ been starting work, marAage, 



or child-rearing. By the time a woman is ready to return to schooll she 
may be anywhere from 22 to 90 years old, although the largest concentra- 
tion of ages seems to be between 25 and 55.- Returning women ^lay be single, 
married, divorced, or widowed. They may or may not have chil&ren. They 
may be members of minority groups, have high, middle^ or low incomes, be 
handicapped, have prior college experience or not. In general, their 
backgrounds tend to be more diverse than any group of traditional 18 to ^ 
21-year-old undergraduates because they have accumulated more life exper- 
ience and have had more time to branch out in their interests. 

Returning women have different needs and different reasons for coming 
back to school. For most, it is an economic necessity. A coll^e educa- 
tion has long been seen as a route to better paying jobs. In these infla- 
tionary times, more women are ready to go back to* school — to pick up inhere 
they left off, in order to increase their paychecks* in the long run. This 
is the case not only for' single women, but also for woWen'wHo^heM^Ko" 
holds and women in two-pa ychecfc f amilies. * Other women- are returning to 
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school for the satisfaction of completing a degree or to enrich their lives 
in non-job-related areas; however , this^is not so much the case now as it 
was . in the 1960's. What all returning wom.en share is;, that they are part of 
a national trend. The enrollment of women in colleges has been growing 

'steadily, and this trend is expected to continue.. 

» - ' ■ .,\ . ^ > ■ , , 

Since this conference has been focusing on the future, I want to men- 
tion a few predictions made by the Carnegie' Council- on Policy Studies, in 
Higher Education. They predict that by the year-2000, 52 percent of all 
undergraduate students will be women and 50 percent of all undergraduates 
will be aged 22 or older. Just this past fall,,- .the number of wotneti enrolled 
in colleges exceeded the number of- men for the first; time and* already more 
than a third of today's college students are 25 or older. The Carnegie 
Council also predicts that by>, the year 2000 a projected 23 percentJdrop in * 
enrollment of traditional students will\ be offset by increases in the non- 
traditional student population, including adult women. According ;to the ^ 
Census Bureau, the number of women college students in the 25 to 34-year-old 
age bracket rose 187 i)ercent between 1970 and 1978, compared to a 48 percent 
increase, in the same age group f'or,men. Also, between 1970 and 1978, the 
number of men over 25 enrolled, at -two-year schools doubled while the number , 
of women over 25. enrolled at two-year schools tripled. ^ 

It seems clear from these and ^ther statistics that conniruhity colleges 
have quite a stak^ in meeting the needs of returning women since they are 
going to be the largest growing segment of the student population for a time 
to come.- Comnninity colleges liave been the first to reflect this trend — 
strong evidence that the ole is a 'special one. If it were not for com- 
muijity colleges, many students, including returning women, would nevex have 
the opportunity to go to college at all. 
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The community college is often the first place a woman will turn when 
she decides to go back to school. The geographic location is probably con- 
venient and the transition from non-student to student status may seem less 
jarring when one can start in the "community environment." If the community 
college encourages the returning student initially, she will be more likely 
to complete a -degree, go on to graduate school, and come back to take refresh- 
er courses or new subjects. The cominunity college experience takes on the 
role of being the deciding factor between the continued pursuit of education 
and the decision to give up on theVidea of school altogether. This- is why 
it is especially important for the- retuxning woman's contact, with the com- 
munity college to be a supportive one — an eacperience that strengthens her 

commitment to resume her education. * : . - - 

■ ■ ' ■ , • " •'■ ■■ '■ 

By intervening at tliis point in * the retxiiriiilag woman's life, community 

colleges have the opportunity to witness an amazing. rtransformat ion. Studies 

have shown that the lack of both confidence and self-esteem that many women 

* ■ ' ■ ■ . -* ' ■ ' . 

feel is directly related to the length of time they have spent out of school 

and out. of the job market.' Although re-entry women may initially return to 
school with limited confidence about their ability and low self-esteem, 
within a short time after being in class their' confidence shoots up. They- 
t^ke pride in their perseverance, .^^nd the guilt feelings that once accom- 
panied doing something "just for their own benefit" starts to ebb away. 
One continuing education director Has described this process as a rebirth, 
a new blossoming of the personality astonishing to behold. For many women, 
the re-entry process is a last ditch effort to make the grade and make 
something of their, lives. They take this action seriously and .want others 

:■ •, ^ • ^ ■ ' ■. : - . . V . 

to treat their decision to return to school seriously also, not as a leisure 
time hobby. - . 
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^ Faculty', administratora, and staff need to realize that a little.^ bit 
of encouragement , esp-eciaily in the first two semesters of - a : re-entry ^ *: 
woman's college care'er, goes a long way. But encouragement atid sensitivity: 
are not enough to fulfill alj: of the returning woman s educa:tibnal needs. 

There must also "be, the.-recagnitipn of obstacles that specifically hinder 

•• . ' ■ .'■'- • .. "■ .' ■.■••"*• ■ • ■' ' ■ 

returning women and thfe -fbrmuration of plans to reinove these barriers. . ■ One 

■'.■■,'■•■''*•'* • ' ' . • ' '■ ' 

of the most glaring obstacles '.to re-entry women is the lack of child cjavk ' 

' ' ' . • . • . . . ' * • " • • ■■ ^ * 

on most campuses. :-Jhfe need for. such facilities is magnified when schooiTs^^ 

, . -•■ . • . i-.-- ■ : •• ; . . • ; ' ' r^^":, ^ 

which do have some kind ofjj chijd care report that nemes on waiting list's o. ?/ 
•number into the hundreds.- ^ I've heard of a; few cases wh'ere whole 'families 
packed up and moved across, the United States to be neiir, a school witli a/' 
good child care facility. Since many potential returning women students v 
are mothers with small children, benefits, in. increased enrollment could be 
tremendous if chilcj. tare were provided £r*ee or at a reasonable cost. 

Another obstacle for returning ,:women is the* lack .of financial resources 
Re-entry women 'are of ten women who need to become economically self-suffi- 
cient almost overnight.* Widowhood, divorce, and separation result in count- 

less numbers of "displaced homemakers" who are left to find their, own way 

■ ^ , - ■■'.-*' 

financially,, of teh^'without what they, believe are marketable skills. Commu— t 

nity colleges ca;n go a long way toward getting these women back into the 
mainstream^through career development courses; academic, personal and voca- 
tional counseling; and. financial aid. Financial aid ;can be -in ithe f orm of 
scholarships,! basic grants, guaranteed loans*, national * direct student loans, 
and any emei:gency grants and loans which the , school, might provide. It is^ 
important that the application forms for aid take into account that the stu- 
dent may be older than traditional age and no longer need a parent's consent 
to take out a loan. .Some schools still require a parent's signature on aid 
forms for any student under 25 years of age even If the student 4.S iStelf- 
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supporting .dr^Mriried and living^'away from home.;' Financial aid for pari- . 

• " ..1- " ' " ' • 

: time students is fiflsd re-entry issue, since many returning. women attend 
schbi^l less than full time;^ Colleges need to do more to pro^fci^e aid; for 
this growing population of part-ttnre students. . 

Besidies these r^dily visible barriers £b retSurfiing women studeS^s, 
there; are l^ss obvious ones,, such;as transfex policies. Since the great . 
inaior^t^ of re--entry- w^ coimpleted^tjte Equivalent of one 

'year of college they\\^il be eager /to transfer 'this, old credit to their \ 
new. school. ^ This is not a simple matter in some cases, if collegies ^have 
limits On the age of credits to be accepted for transfer or\,vague policies 
oh the num*ber or kind of credits transferable. Practices such as these 
affeqt women disproportionally, since women^ are ver^- likely to have moved 

to.."accoimnodate a husband's job opportunities and to be returning to a.*^ : 

'^^ ' . ■ ^ ■ • ' ' - V- * . "* 

different school from the one they started years ago. .^^H' • • 

... • .■ . . - .. • ^ '-—em^r'- 

Not. only are clearly written transfer policies needed, but also good 
academic counseling services. The majority of womeji returning to school^, 
about 74 perciBdt, change their major and need qualified counselors to 
advise them -^of .the best way to use their time and already earned credits. 
Besides academic counseling; returning women desperately need -good'rvoca- 
tional counseling. ^ ' - 

Sometimes this can be done. in conjunction with a major department and 
a cooperative education program. Cooperative education internships, whether 
paid or unpaid j , become extremely . valuable when the student is later looking 
for'a- job. Cooperative education is an area where few returning women have 
ventured but t;hese possibilities could be tremendous, specially if the 
community college 'has strong ties with the local business community. Per- 
sonal or supportive counseling is an important part of the overall counseling 
. . ■ ' ... 165 • 
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package. Some colleges^ provide' counseling ro returning women through the 
counseling department, 'the continuing education department, an office 'for . 
adult- students, a women's center, «or any combination or the above. The 

• ■ ■ • :. I. •' ■ ■ 

Impprtant thing is that returning women know supportive counseling is avail- 

■ - ■ ' ' * • . . 

*'.'■"■ ' *. ' ' , 

able and know where to get it. : I'm not talking about intensive therapy, 

* - • , ' ' ■ • * ' ' ■ ' ' ' 

V ' , but most. ireturning women Cwoul/d .^^ helped immeasurably by s^upportive qounselr 
' ' ing. when j?Key first, enter scjttodl either by professional counselors or^by 
' i is important for the returning woman tc? realize that 

, : 35:he^ i^ alone in her ..decision to re-enter school at an older age; that 
, she- is not alone |n h^r.i^^^ 
not alone in her/>5hange of self-perception-j. fibst re-entry women 'would 
welcome the ; chance to meet other returning womfe, either on a structured. 
o±- unstructured basis. Some, scilools provide women's centers, or workshops, V 

■ : . , ■ ^-i. ■■■ ■■ 

: Dr brown bag lunches, orlpriehtat ion .sessions specifically geared ^oward ■ 
^>fre-en'try women. It doesb^^b have to take a lot of, money to encourage sup-.^ 
portive networking. 

As long as I've mentioned women's^ce\ite*rs, I just want to say some- _ 
thing about Title IX which proMfelits; d^^ on' the. basis of sek in 

■■■■ ■ v--'' . .■ . • 

federally assisted educatioS^pMgramisf "All programs must also be'^Dpen to i 
Ineri and mo^- ^ters report^t?hat men use their services, although to a . 
■lesser extx. ^ . . - .[^ . 

Other factors that community. colleges need to take into consideration 
. are sensitizing .the.*f acuity to the needs of re-entry women and perhaps offer- 
^^V'4ng training sessions for administrators a^id staff to acquaint them with the 
needs of re-entry women. With this in mind, it is often possible to modify 
existing programs, such, as orientation programs, to serve re-entry women 
■ rather than start new programs. . • . 

o \ ■ •■ / ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 158 • • • ■ ■ 
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. • . • . . ' ■ ■ »f * 

' ' Although the educational needs af re-entry women are much the same as 
traditional stud^Lts,' different means' for furthering this education ar6 
somet^es more successful for them; for example » re-entry women and adult 
students in general are more likely to take advantage 'of independent study 
progratnisy The **University Without Walls" concept is, one that has been 
used, successfully on', many, campuses^ especially in rural areas or in cases . 
where students have difficulty in getting to campus. Along these same . 
lines are t^evision courses. The idea of granting experiential learning 
credit is also attractive to re-entry women. Not only does it give a head 
start; in completing college credits, but it is also a' tremendous confidence 

booster for women who may have felt tliat they have bieen wasting time all 

- » # ■ ' - . ■ 

those years when they were not in school or not in paid employment. 

'(:)ther programs that .appeal especially to re-entry women are c^rtifi- 
catie programs; for example,. a business certificate would be much better for^ 
a woman who ;is . going to look fpr a job than to have "two years of business 
courses." It gives her a little mSite credibility. The same holds true for 
the A.A^ degree. ^It's a psychological stepping stone to have this degree, 
rather than just to count the courses separately. Courses in remedial 

. . ' ■ ' ^ ■ . ' ' ■ 

:^ii^ills, especi in math and science, ..are important to increase t*he num- 

■p ■ • ■ ■ ■ ' <-.^- ■ ■ 

her of subject- areas open to women, and encourage participation in non- 

traditional fields. ' / ; - 

1 want to say one thing about part-time study, and .that is the schedul- 
ing problem. What good is it if xetiirning women can go to class — in the. 
evening but find the bookstore, library and administrative offices clbs.ed? 
This is a common problem that needs a flexible solution. It should also be 

- . ■ . ■ .. "i' ' ■ .■ ■ ■ • ■ ^ ' 

noted that; once they get into school, re-entry women are by and large model 
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students* No one forces them to go to class-*in most cases, they have 
made big sacrifices to get there. Often the logistics of arranging things 
so that an adult woman can go to class ate staggering — carpools, baby- 
sitters, work schedules, shopping for the^family — all these have to be 

juggled before many returning students can make it to class. It stands 

'" ■ ■ • . '■' ' 

to reason that once they get there, theyVe going to make the minutes count. 

In fact, a recent study has shown that the grade point averages of re-entry 
women are not only higher than those of traditional 18 to 21~year-old stu- 
dents but also higher than their own CPAs when they started college ea:rlier. 

Returning women have maturity. :and different perspfec^l|^., and can cpn-r 
tribute much to class discussions ^nd to the'coireg^ experience of ybtinger 
Students . , It is clearly in the interest* of cbmmiin^ty cpllegjt^j^o . cult^vate^; 
this older student ' populatioTi. ' It will take foresight , planning atd. a clear 
rcommitment on the part of community colleges to successfully' meet thei^edu- . 
catibnal needs of retuinalhg women students v J)ut^ tt certainly will 'be Worth 
the effort;'" 
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The Role of the Connm.inl ty Cftllege ia^Meeting the 
Educational Needs of Older Americans 



Arthur S. Fletnniiigj ^Chairn)^ U^S. Comnission o^ Civil Rig^hts and •• 

Former Secretary of Health, Education, ajod Welf^e, ' 
' and Spe<^Lal Consultant to the President on Aging v 

As I have had the opportunity over a period of the last ten years' of foctis- 
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ing a great deal 'of attention on the fielcPjor agings' it has been my privilege to 

travel throxxghout the country and participate in many meetings Involving older 
..... ,i 

persons* And, I ha^re always insisted on the opportunity of responding to their 

questions and to their comooents^i .A number of messages have come through to 
^ iiie->-»they/re loud aind. clear and one of those messages has been, ^Ve want to • 
. ppottnue-^ to be involv^ be put on" the 'shelf 1 think 

)that attitude dp the prart of older persons is Xmderstandable. Non-inVolvemeiat 
, .ija life v^leadis* to rotten re physical and spiritual deterioration. In other 

words, older persons sense* that it is important froi the standpoint pf their 

own lives to continue to be involved. Alsoj the other side of the coin is that; 

OUT nation can ill -afford to pass by the oppdfrtunities that are prj^sented f Qr 
[ the unique services, the unique contributions that can! be renidered by older - ' ^ ^^^ 
} ''persons. I feel that the opportfuni ties , for involvement in (life on the part of 

<ilder persons fall into three /broad categories: paid ei!?>loynent,='.full-time or 

part-time; self -employment; and working as 'voltmteers. If older persons are to 

.take ^advantage of these opportunities, they need counseling assistance, 

■ ' • . • *f 
additional training and opportxmities for receiving service in the area of 

placement. ' . ... 

. Of all the postsecondary institutions^' in our country, I feel thati up to . • 

■• ■ " • • ' . .. • ; .•/ . ' ' . / 

the present time the community college has been most responsive to the need thkt . . 
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older persons have fbi^ assi^stance In the area of cbtias^llng. In the area; of 



trainings and in the area of placement: if they are really going to have the . ' . 
opportunity for continued involvement in life, .* ''^ 

V It isn't possible to consider this issue of continued Involvement in life 
without taking cognizance of the fact that certainly since the mid-1930s our 
country has followed a poWcy of sometimes encouraging and in other instances 

/ * ■ • • . ■ ■ • • '\ . 

.: fore iijg^ people to retire at a particular age from ^thelif first careers,' ' ^ .* . 
Personally,* t b^e always felt 4:hat a policy that requires retirement at a given 
age is unsound,- and I have always tried to do everything possible *to bring about 
% change in those policies. I'm glad iVe lived long enougjx to* see some signify . 

• . . • . .« ^ ■ ■ 7 ■ ■ - ^ - • ^' 

icant developjne&ti5 in this direction*. As some of you know, the age discrimination 
and employment act was amended a little over a yeiir ago by the Congress to " » • 

- eliminate coin>ulsory retirement in the fed.eral government .con5)letely and to 
raise^l^e upper level as far as «t|ie'age discriminatioir^and eiq)loyment a^t is 
qoncexiaed from 65 to 70 which liiie^US that employers, both public and private, 
cannot force retirement before 70. I recognize the fact that there are a couple . 

■ of exemptions in there, incliidixig one that applies to higher education. As one 



^•wha has been associated with the field of higher education over a 'considerable 
f-.?^ 'l^^'t^ a.shamed of the fact that some leaders in the field of 

higher education ^skM for that e;scen5)tion. I think the fieid /of ^education should 
be in the forefront in trying to bring about a change in this policy rather than 
being forced into following a policy of this kind. ..^-'ve always felt that 

. ■ • ■;• ' -f ■ . ■ - V ■ ■ ■ . 

> -^policies that require retirement at a given age. Irrespective of the merit of 
• the case, are nothing more or less than a lazy p6,rson's device for dealing with 
what otherwise cait, prove to be a difficult personnel problem for one person gr ^ 
for a group of persons. But, .teven more fundamental than that, I have always ^ 
felt that those ^policies were in direct conflict with the concept of the dignitjr 
and worth of each human belpg. • ^ . ^ ' * 

ERIC. ■ ■ ■ . ' '■' • ■■-'■k'K r,' . ■ •.: . ■ ■ 
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» ' "■■.•.* 
V A little. over a year ago I was asked by the leaders of a particular 

. ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' • ' ■ - V ' ^ • ■'iy • ' ■ ■ - . 

foundation to chair a comnittee on careers' for older Americans. , This conmittee 
:^f about twenty leaders, fjcom the; field of laboir, .management, education, and 
.Jalso the puj)lic sector was asked to fociis on the issue* that I have -lust been - 

.Jf^- ' v.- ■ 

taiking al^du^V andjre were ^ste^ particularly with the help of staff t^^vriop.. 
report which would ]ieS^ some, assistance to people in the public and private' 
■^^ctOT. We . did issue; a report ;^ The . report; i^/^titled,;.;!01der Am^ticansV an 
' Untapped Re soiirce. Why the. Tapped, Hew It Can Be Done." ^ _ 

There are |fecommendations itt thfe report addressed to both the public and ?• 
. private sector, but there are also 'some recomo^ndations addressed" to tKe field • • 
of education. I would just like to share those three recommetxdations-with you. 
I make no effort to amplify the fecommendatfon but just share th(^ reconmend^tioa- 
with 3^u. I'll be, frank about it and saiy,: that these are recommendations that I 
did put be'fore the committee but the ^ ^crffiittee" acce^ 
that they; dp* reflect my own personal coilvictions- Vhl 
the members of the conlhlttee* ^ ^ > .. 




Recommendation 'No.> 1 . Educational amd.pther cul.tu^^l itistitutlonS'^ielp V* 
the nation to stop wasting "its resQjjrce of older people by making it iSjilistak- 3r 
ably/'ctear that they are zeady and willing to help peoffle to meet their creative 
needs, including assisting them in .pontiniling to -work or t^. re-enter the work__ 
force on a paid, self-employed or volunteer 'basis, . 

Recommendation No 2 > ^Educational institutions at the secondary: and post- - 
secondary level reflect their cotmitioent: to the 'national objective of : fielplng ~ - 



older people to' achieve theij: highest poiiential by* making positive efforts to*^ 
contact and to c&allenge older people to participate .in programs th^t will keep 
th^ in touch with society and will point up opportunities for their involv^t^nt 
in cultural, economic, and social* activities by providing counseling . services t * . 
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. designefl to match the- skilj^-_aiid abiliCies of older people with opportimities 

for new careers by developing, training programs that are directly related to 
\ oppc|hrtunitles:i f or '^!w careers as paid, self-employed, or volunteer worjcers and 
.hy .providing placement services that will help to match up older^ people Njith 

^ job openings. • ' 

Recommendation No« 3 ^ Those responsible for appropriating funds or making 

'*■'-*■. *> 
gifts and grants to educational an4 other cultxiral institutionis recognize the v 

uniqiie role that continuing -educatiton must play if the nation is -to be served 

■ effectively by its growing popul'^tion of older people. 

, Let me amplify a couple-of those recomnaendations by making positive efforts 

. to- contact, and to challenge older people to participate in programs. All we're 

saying is that it is incxjmbent bn^^e educational ""Sistitution-.-and now I'm 

thinking, particularly of the post secondary and especially of the coomunitiy 

college — to conduct an outreach program. Older* people are not goin^JCo fiock 

.;to campuses on their own initiative. It -i^^oing to be necessary to get out and 

recruit older persons for programs that are related to the possibility of thei^ 

"becoming involved, in second or third careers. I do not quarrel at all with the 

efforts- on the part of educational institutions, particularly postsecondary 

educational institutions', to offier what I refer to as enrichment ^courses for 

^. older v:^^ t;ake.>. issue witii those who say that those are the otily 

a of courses. that older persons are interested in taking. I believe that if 




postsecondary educational institutions overlook the fact that older persons 
^'are interested in preparing and participating in second or third careers^ they 
are missing the point of what's happening as far as older persbns in our_ : :^ 
population are concerned. , '* 

And- then I can sum up the other recommendations by simply saying that when 
we^ork with younger persons in order to help them to get ready for their first 
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■ ■ . -■■ ■. •■ ■• • ■• 

careers, we accept the fact that they need and can profit by counseling^ 
training and placement services. • 55he older persons who are looking forward to 
second and third careers likewise can profit by and need counseling, training 
and placement services. I feel that there is a tremendotis opportunity here ^ 
and that if it is a^j^pached in that spirit that there will be a genuine^ J 
response* - ■ /'[■ .\ 

A favorite story coming out of the ^second White Hous^e Conference on Aging 

■' ■ . ^ ' ^ ' \r ' ' -''^ -^ , ^' ' ' 

in 1971 is a story of George Black, a member of the ' black community who at the . , - 

■ • . " . / ^ ' ■ ' ^ jr J. - ; • • " y'""' ^ ' . ^- ^^ 

time was just abouiS^O years of age. He is still living which means of course/ 
that he's either reached 100 or a little bit beyond it. He lives in Winston- ' 

Salem, Nor^ Carolina. He^s an expert in making brick by hand. Our . government • 

' ■ / , _ ■ /; i ■ 

learned of ^ Ms expertise, and invited him to go to Guiana in Latin America to 

. " ^"f * ••■v/'" ' ' ' •• -.V 

help teach xithers how to make brick by hand. When he :camfe' back^ ^he said, , "I Ve J v:^ 

•••^7? V . '■ . ' • z. , : ■ ■ ■ ' . 

always prayed the lord that, my last days would be ray best days." That prayer 

■ • . ' ■ ■ . • . ■ ■ . , • ^ \\ . ■ ■ ' ' • 

is the prayer of millions^of older persons througjaout our nation. : , V .v^^ 

Community colleges and other fiostsecpndary institutions have the %)pportunity 

'V' '■ ■ ■ ■ " • ■ .1. ■ . _ * 

dif helpin^j^tplanswer those prayers by helping to maW it possible -fair older persorii 

' • ■ -y^ ' * ■ ' ■ • ■ * ' / . 

to become involved in second or third careers, r-in paid emplgyment,' part-time or . 

full-time, in self "•eii5)loyment , or in work as volunteers', .and:; that third category 

is very inq>oftanB« That third^qategory calls for counsel'ing, training and r 

placement just as much as t;he first or second category call^ for it. t*^ 

S5 ■ , . * ■ " ''-^ ■ 

. I've been fascinated by listening, to ray two colleagues on this^panel. As 
a resujt of my everyday activities as Chairman ot the U.S. Commission on Civil 
' Rights^ I just- want to s^ "Amen" to what both'fof them have said, and I .thin^ 
. you can see from what I've said that there's a linkage between what they have, 
been saying and what I've been saying. "I'm confident there's a linkage between 
what all three of us. have been saying and what is being said in another panel 

y^-"'" 173 - . V ■/ - 
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dealing with opportxinities for^ minorities. I- believe that if the pos t secondary ^ 
educational institutions — right now I'll put particular en^hasis on. the community 
college— approach, this as positively, aggressively, creatively, and imaginatively 
as they do getting people ready for first careers that 'there will^ be '^"^tremendous 
•response. Furthermore, you'll get. satisfaction out of knowing' tli^Hyox^ave- - 
helped older persoixs achieve their hi^^er potential as older persons . > 
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MdLnority Students in Higher Education 



Lorenzo Morris, Senior Fellow, Institute of Study of 
. . / Educationa!^ Policies, Howard University 



For the future as well as the present, Montgomery/College is probably in 

a lot bietter position than most two-year institutions. The stereotypic com- 

• ' ■ ' ■ . . . • ' * ■ .■ •' r ■ 

rounity college is one that is less than 30 years old, is l^c^^-in an urban 
center. and is publicly fimded. I, at least, know that'^^^i^^ter is' true for 

. Mbntgomerx Cbllege. ' The faculty and administration 'itf^r^^jrpical community' 
college is like that of most four-year institutions and universities — ^tllat'^is, 
it is^95% white apd mostly male. Unlike most four-year institiftlons^>|i^rev^r> _ 
modt community faculty have master's degrees arid not Pii.Dl*.s arid hava^ 

^ kittle research orientation. There are few pirofessional association, involvie-^^^: 
ments among the faculty in-' the two-year Institution and presumably itfost of the:- 
interest of ^he f acuity would be, at least asi"f ar' as .MghecH^ducation is con- 

^ cernedj^n the institutipn itsielf. ' . 

The subject that I was asked to talk about is minorities in two-year coIt^; 

. ■ ■ ^. ' : • ^ ' ' , . ' ; 

leges in the future. That turns out as a viery interesting subject f or^ this 
college because of its relatively low minority student enrollment. Typically, 



the students in the stereotypicai3^^wo-year college are mostly vhite (even 

■ ^ .■ y - ■ 

though they have high minority 'enrollments) ar\ji ^strangely enough, mostly female,- 

' - ^ ' V. • . ^ . "-.'-^■V'"* ' * ' .. .... 

by a. small margin of 51; to 52%. They jij^ a higher minority enrolliperit than ' 

fpur-year colleges and universities, about close to 20% as opposed to less than 

16%. 'It's close to 20 for minorities and maybe 9 qt 10% for black students at 

two-year colleges — that is, 9 to 10% of the students enrolled are black. Most 

y . > * . * * ' ' ' :' . 

^•^J^^f students — as many as 90% iu the typical two-year college--are interested 
in trarisf erring tp a four-year college. Of. course, a large proportion of them. 
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•* ' ~ . ' . ' " ' * ■•.'" • - 

10% or''^more,ar^: enrol led. in vocational programs This, last issue brings us ./ 

■ . ' , • '. . ' .. • "' ' - ■ ' 

to the problem that studients at t^o-year- institut^.ons currently experi^^^ 

■ • ' , • • jt ■ ■ . 

have experienced in the past. Most of; the minorities, a vast majority enrolled 

in your institutions,' expect to^^gojto a four -year college- At th^ same time, 

even a greater majority of them will never get 4:0. a four-year college. The 

chances are less than I in 5: that a minority student entering a twq^ydar coir. , 

lege will leave with an associate degree, though the .vast majority of them 

■ V ■ <■ " * ' * 

expect to get it. There are . similar tuition rates for nt^n-minority and white 
Students entering two-year colleges; , however^ the problem extends to what's 
called "articulation" or the success of minorities in acRieviiig their transfer 
.goals. , ■■ ■ ■ . : }\ 



, * Vl think that, the^^stqry of the ■twd-i-year-ctdi^.ge 
if you' want to understand the future — that is the dey^>opm€3it;:;o£^^ 
leges. While over 50% of all black students in high^^e.4ii*ciaa:ionV'^^^ 
are enrolled in two-year colleges, these colleges were d$,fio5^1^'-iio:t 
/to serve minorities in particular. Nevertheless^ they develoi^^ui:gi^;^a;^^^^^ 
period in which minority enrollment in higher education increased dramatically. 
As a/consequence, the earlj^r^ recdmmehdations of groups like the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education that the two-y^g^?^^^^^^ expanded were reit;;- 
terpreted to mean that, the expansion of two-year institutions should serve the * 
needs of non-traditional students and minorities in particular. 

I think that to one unfamiliar with higher education, the decision to 
expatH two-year institutions as a partial solution to problems o£ equality of 
opportunity in higher education might llook a bit curious.. That's because, the 



logic behind the decision has/faded from view. Specifically, there was a? 

belief that four-year •colleges and universities could not handle the influx 

■ ■ '^^r- ■ • ^' ' 

of studefits necessary to equalize opportunity for minorities and that th^y ' 
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. could not '.handle^ them with a major devaluation' of the academic structure of 
; education. SecohdlyJ non-traditional students and minorities^were not prepared 
•to enroll at the level tbat most traditional colleges were inclined to expect. . 

■' * " ' ' ••• . ■ . . ■ • , , . . • *' 

■ Soy in general, the expectation that blacks and<rfyther mi\iorities would benefit 
from enrollij^nt in two-year ftptUeges rested not so much on the unique character- 
istics of , these two-ye^r institutions ; in terms of the program structure but in 
terms df^'th^r presumiedcaiapra^^ ' - ^ ^ ^ 

The^needs of the two-year college freshmap in 1977-1978 when "these data^ 
were collected were greater than tfee needs 'of freshmen. in other public institu- 
tions in terms of family income, assuming constant cost. The median family ' 
income of freshmen in two-^ear colleges in L972 was about $11,000 a; year as r 
against $15,000 a^- year for a university freshman. \ This family incb^ie differ- 
ence across institutions persisted through 1976 and 1977. By 1976, two-year 
college students had mean family incomes of $14,475 a year as/compared to ' 
$20,000 a year for a university. freshmanJ Between 1972 and 1976, four-year 
college freshmen were in what is called the middle income! categor:^ whfle tyb- 
-.>year cdllfeg^'-^ifeshmen were in the low^ income category. - I think .the future 
- of. two-yfear colleges is heavily impacted by ^financial considerations. ^ 

Generally, higher education is faced with declining eurollment, and f 

■ ' . . " 

suppose one of the reasons for calling a conferepce like this ;ts to look at^-T 

what the future declining enrollments may hold fbr higher education^ Many 

institutions are expected to fall by the wayside.* 1 happened to be at two 

recen^ meetings of the National Institute' fpi^^ducation in which researchers 
. ■ ■ ■ ■ * • ... 

■\ J' ' ■ ' 

were caili^d together to make projections about what researctu^ah do to inyes- 

. . ^ . • . . . .< 

-tfgate this dismal' future of "higher education. One of the most widely 
accept e^uggefst ions was that we look Into how inistitu tions die. 
'ij ^S* ^^^^^^^ study said two-year institu^ons are 
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threatened of colleges and imiversi'tiesv- They. least threatened 

b:^use of their jspeclal service to- non-tradit-lo_^;;^HiL«it:s. The expected par- 
ticipation of minorities, blacic^^^iiispanics in higher education is expected 
to grow at least through 1995 in terms of the proportion p^ticipating. So ' 
^"frj':^"'^^"^ capable of enrolling these students are those that are most likely 
able to.jw^ther .the.stoTO 
^ ' . The atf^^tion of international students may also be a factor in preserving 
some, institutions, generally not two-year institutions; however, I Understand 
that Montgomery College might be among those that, would benefit. A^d, it's note- 
worthy that the recent federal budget was increased by 50% to $30 million for 
international education in the Department of Education, so that there as an 
expectation that international students will serve a role. However, there are 
other alternate- considerations th^t I would like to bring to your, attention. If 
you look at the .heaidcount of two-year institutions, you 'come to ■another area in. 
..which thie future can be affected by federal action. The total enrollment of two- 
year college^ is about 3,300,000' plus; however, what's called (FTE) full-time .- 
equivalent enrollment) is about ,2,000,000 plus. Many federal and sttrte funds " 
for higher education are divided among .institutions on the tasis of FTE. ■(full- 
time equivalent) . The "highest percentage of students enrolled part, time is in 
two-year institutions so that the riiimber of students^ ig'mich- larger than the 
full-time equivklent, but the money is provided on a full-time equivalent basis. 
It gives results like the following: the increased enrollment from 1976-77 to 
the next year in two-y^ar colleges was 2.7% in numbers of students, but it was " 
only .6% increase in FTE. If you want to figure out the difference, it'^ a 
difference of 400% in" the increase. So it's a trivial consideration to ftle 
extent but it's not trivial in terms of the money that" is associated with it. 
So, some,;^o£ the.^fuiiire of two-year institutions fill depend on their looking af 
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*ythe ways governments fund higher education in trying to get a better share of^ 
the funds. This issue is further exemplified by the recent enrollment data.' 
Full-time enrollment in twio-year college^ declined by almost 2% from 1976-77 . 
to 1977-78 but part-time enrollment, actually increased by 6%. 

The characteristics of minority students associated with the enrollment 
increases are significant \because minority students were part of the increase 
as a rule. They were also as likely as not to be part-time', more likely to be 
non-residential and therefore to be going to a community college^ 'The problem 
with the future; in attracting minority students is that surveys of their pref- 
er jences show that two-year colleges may have to make some adjustments to attract 
them; that is, minority students would prefer to be resid^i^^ial:, i)ref er to be 
full-time students, and actually prefer t^be in four-yeai;::;j^ Those 
things can be overcome if we look some of the alternatives. 7- ' 

I think the future of two-year : colleges, to take the Carnegie Council's 
vpoint of view, depends on several things. These institutions have several 
strengths that have to be carefully managed^. One is their diversity in terms 
of projections of enrollment change. Diversity will be a major factor for ji 
p^rotecting against declining enrollments. Location and career development are 
major factors where economic considerations will be paramount as they, are 
expected to -be for the next decade or more. Along with that, cost and non- 
residential factors as they' pertain to students will have an impact. And, 
finally going back to the origin, of these colleges, flexibility of forms of . 
attendance allowd^g'for part-time enrollment will be important. However, this 
means t^at part-time enrollment should be adequat^ely supported by public funds. 

' A lot of economic crunches will mean that, four-year colleges „and universi- 
ties increasingly are 'beginning to compete for the isame set 6 f*^ students over 
which two-year colleges have had a command. Given that these students often 
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..expect aV four-year college jprogram, they have to be approached in a^way that 

them 'they can benefit from attendance at a two-year college in terms of ' 
'their .16n^ Required will be coordination with four-year colleges 

for academic programs and transfer programs. , ^ . . 

A historical advantage of two-year colleges- is open admissions and ease 
of access. That Way turn to be a competitive disadvantage .to a mild extent 
inasmuch as prestige may be an important factor in the survival of institutions 
in a period of declining enrollment. Probably the biggest deficit is the general 
prestige 0$ ti^^^er education.. The American public has; not become more conserva- 
tive about education but has become more negative about it. Such attitudes will 
impact directly on funds and resources^ for example, since Propositioii^^^ 
•^passed -in California, enrollment in two-ryear coll:eges has declined by iG^ and 
thaV^s a very' short time ago. ; 

I think there are a number of strategies^to overborne' these problems. One • 
is^'krFiculatioTi. A major problem is that students expect to get a four-year 
degree, but doii't^. A major aspect of that problem is that they were not correctly 
counseled iji the first place. Maybe they would have been better off in a career 
program. The data shows that there's no clear counseling that corresponds to what 



the student expects to obtain from a college educati«u In particular, many stu-. 
dents, especially minority students, do not know that the/ are not enrolled in a; 
transfer program \Aen they are not, or they do not know that they are not being 
prepared iifc high school for a college curricurum. These things can be helped by 
careful articulation and development of careful relationships between all sorts 
of institutions^ Along with that, some lobbying at federal and state levels to 
correct certain^ Q6nsiderations might be important. For example, the Highej Edu 
cation Act contains an unfunded title called, "Title 10 for Two-YeaXjlnstitutioiis. 
The association representing two-year institutions chose to fight over smaller 
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. sums distributed in Qth^r Titles for a©, colleges than ta,:deniand or iiCsist 
on the reauthorization or the funding of Title 10 which would have served? 

two-rsrear institutions* - ^ -^ 

. . ^ ■ • ':v ■ ■ / - ■ 

:;^inally, I think two-year colleges will look very much in .1990 as ,the 

stereotype looks now, except^that they probably will have much. more carefully 

developed articulation programs with other institutions and better student 

- ' ■ .. ' ■ ' ' . ' 

. seryi'ies and counseling to assure ^^Bafc^tuden^ts ,knbw what they are getting. 
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t§ ■ .... . . SPECIAL STUDENT POPULATIONS: ' :.*.^ \ 

' ■ ' ■' -'^^X^-^l- .'. ■ ■ '., • z;.^ * " '^■f'- ' 

Copnunlty Colleges and ;the^^ittnority Students: 
. ; F^ast. Progress and Puture\Directions / 

• ^ ! -•■ . ■ • ' ■ 

Dr. James Tschechtelin, Director of Planning and Research, / - V J.;. 

. . - Maryland State Board for- Community Ccvl'leges 

By way/of quick background, let 's go back': to I'^feSv^ turbulent yeaiPin terms 

■ . • • ' - ■ . ; 

of ..race, students, and citizens of the United States. We had some tirban disorders 
in 1968, leading, to the fon^ation of The National Advisory Comniiss ion dii Civil 
Disorders. The. Commission ended up with a thiclTbook :that surprised some of the 

people in the ^Btabfishment by saying that much of the disorder was rooted in 

. " . ■■■ c" ' '.- - ■ . ■•- ■ ■ 'i**' 

racism, 'a persistent pattern of problems in housing^ education- and job's thatj ^ 

. f . ' V • ^' ' ■ . ; • - ■ V '- 

seems to Vepeat itself, causing a conpletely depressing situation. In^Maryland, 

» '' « ■ * . . '" ■ 

that kinJ c5f co^nceni tojcfc the form of some 'pressure from SEW, and in' 1974, the 

Maryland Plan for eofaplgttng the Desegratjion of Public, Post-Secondary Education ^ 

.Institutions was published^ Actual figures inl^at^^ 1?^72, and \ 

they talked at that tinie; only about full-time stijidents; The total number of: 

y. • . • .\ ' . • ■ ; . . .... • • , «^ V. , 

- '■■ ■ i ' ■ ■ ■ > ■■■ .. ■ 

full-tiine stiidei^ in Maryland community colleges in 1972 was 23,301^. and.tihe - 
number of blacks \iho were full-tiine students was 2,660, or about. 11 /f. The. goa^i.'"^' 
in 197^^^^- that we would have 32,000 full-time students by 1980 and that '5,^562 "^"^ 
would be black,- atout 17%. We didn't quite have the growth in full-time '^oll- 
ment that was projected; We had 28,106 last ^f all Vand 6,483 were black students ' 

■ -..-.^ . ■ ' ■■ ■ " ■, ;■ . • . ' ■■: -V- ■ 

for a -percentage ^of about 23%. On a percentage basis, the numbers' look goc^ for 
community colle^feg^ an)i:5t3iey look good fo5^:fouf-year institutions, if you don't 
take iiito consideration where the' students attend. The' following; data is from 
the report "Black and White Students ija Maryland \3onmiunity- Colleges .'' first of'' 
all, ^ as far as the differences in^ the" demographic characteri-stio^, black'^and 
irtiite students are^ very different. Blacks attend moijte" on a full-time basis . 



Chis^may have something to ^ with the <Jray financial aid is^* awarded, HbTecause 
Qore financial aids^is' available to\fuli-time students. ^ Black student g^and twhite 
students are in transfer prb^ams in about equal percentages . -Among those in 
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Past Progress and i;utar:e Direction^ ' 



tion^ y^rogr^^f^Kre^laj^S^^^ be -iafbixsinesSfc • Blacks - tend. 



> to cari?^ Dobre credit "^feifr^lfe^^ 3-1/2 yfears, fewer credits are 

coin>leted~27 credits on\he;awrage con?)leted within^3rl/2 3^ars>^^^^ bla\^s 

^- • • ■ ' ' ^ " ~ 

versus 33 credits for TOites. 

' Next vWe^"'l<56fced at our strident follow-up studies*. We. followed up students 

■ . ". ■ ^V'- ^^y;- ■ ' ' ^-^ ■ ' ■ • 

3-1/2 'yeatfe *fter entry. We found that black students have 'a higher inter e'sfc 
in achieving a degree or certif icate than whites,^ with 64% of blacks saying, that 
• their itoal was an AA degree verstis 58%....for whites. Whites ^re more interested . 

••^ ' ^ '^•**'^'^-. - - • . •■ ' 

' ■'. V . ; . * ;• . ' V . : V . ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ■ 

In courses of interest, tie personal^^nr.ichinent type ofi^oalS ^As far aCs their 

personal goal for Attending, we found' Some considerable^ diffjerences; with black 

students being more occupatipnally oriented and \rfiite st^ents being somewhat 

more interested in transfer as a teason for. being at the coilfege. ; We stixdied 

Ndegree goal achievement j ei^loyment gpial achievement, and tr^sfer gpal achieve- 
- * * ' '. ■ , ■ ' * - ' ^ 

ment. ,For example, among those studentis , who ^^^^ -^^y^^^t^S^^ S^Kj^ jo^ upon 

completioq&f their work at a community college,* how ^m^^^^^W^r fact/employed ' ' 

: ■ V ^ [- . • - ■• . -^^r^^ : . ' 

full-time? Among whites who saidAhey came to' the colJ^ge to get an AA degree, 
377p had' done that by the time ^theyhad^ left t&e college. ^..yAmong blacks, it waS" ^ 
2*3%, a considerably lower amount . V In /terms of emplbymrat achieve 4:here was 

no significant difference by liace. ^4mong'blacks who wanted to transfer, 53% _ ^ 
eventually did^ transfer vencsus 71% for whites -r,. The good news isVthat since the 
report was written, we do have some evidence that among graduates there ajre no 
significant differences hy race on transfer goal achievement. That has imfiortant 
in5)lications that if^^e support services and^he financial aid can be strong; - ^ 
enough to help people persist t6 a degree, then we don't find r^ial differences * ^ 
in transfer goal achievement. ' ' ' * . / 

The primary diffe2:c^ce between Stlie' races -as- far as reasons for leaving 

• •' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ~ ■ ■■ 'l / 

college is a lack pf\suf f icient financial aid; six percent of blacks said that/ 
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* CommtiBiity Colleges and Mlii^ity. Students^v^ '^^''-'^'^.i.'- ' • .-V^^ 

Past Progress and Future Direetibn? J - ^.^[t. . - V/^ 

' lack aid was their reason fpr^\e€y^^ and onlyaTp of whites. Lookitig into Che^?^- 

future in terms .of coninunity coHegeS^^^^^ 1jon? t's^e- a. very .plus decade in- terms' of 
' * ' T *>'*v*^ . ' > ■ * • ^ 

ass is tance'ty minority stuSeatts; T^kre ^re some^plttses and some minuses*,^ and one 
pltis is the low tuition ^ cost . Another is com^ient college locati6n, so that 

f- ■ - ... ' ^ ■ k ■ ' ' ' ' 

pe<:rple can be employed or be at hpjae^nd^till attend. The. fact that we'^re going . 
into mor6v adult educat^ionVould be a^plt/s: Also, a lot'of these adult -education 
.jCrOjxTSeB seem be job related.' That p plus. I don^*l:'toiow wfa^t to 

think, about 'remedial education.. T wf^W^ another coimmmity college where some * 
faculty members were /talking about their tremendous frustration with students 
who couldn't read of \^ite, or couldn' thread or write to the* extent that faculty 



jdrougHt they^shpuld be able.^ Theirs frustration was . v 
nAt debating- it, tste>ot tSe ''things that wasn't 'menti 



very real, and people were 



ings that wasn't mentioned in the. room-had to do 



with jpace.^ Bace was^feVer mentioned, * but i\t seemed to -me that it was one of 



the issues/.* Students were coding to the college less prepared than* students 

' /; • .. ' , . / \ • ■ . 

they^fdrmerly taught ,,^^x^; this gr of ^^culty just didn't know exactly ^how to . 

. ' . • ' . ' ' v.. - ' - ■ ' ■ '/i • 

deal , with itr How will we ^prepare our^selves with this differential fertility 

" ' ■ - *^ \ ' — [' 

rate that we*ve heard a^ loty^oiit? If the mixture of students^ changes in the 

F980s and theire-aye more black students, more^ minority students, that may ^ ' . 

•* - - ■ ^ ' -' . ' ' I . ■ 

change the mix^re of , our colleges ^n relation to 'hcfw much remedial education 

\ : /.. ^ ".- ■ . . ^ ■ ■ 

ind how wellvthe college is, prepared to do that. — ' 



You've «een reading in t±e newspapers about access in higher education. 
" ' . ' ^ , '* 

• . • ^ ^ . • ■ • ' •* 

mat' is the Universitjf-j of Maryland, going' to do in ^tigbjiening up entrance 

requirements? What will the* state colleges do? Right n6w, state colleges are 

:or all intents and purposes, open ^oot. Will th^^^^emain /open door, and if they 

onotf, what, effect wall that .have on community cdllegest That/'s a critical---^-4{ 

uestion, and it's not clear how that* is going ^ to end up. As -far as affirmative - 

■* . * * . ' . , 

ction is concerned, I have to put a minus by that. I think there's an ebb and 



Community Collej:es and VMlndrityj Students: . - 
Past Progress and Future Directions * ^ ^ ^ - . 

flow in the. culture where certain things become fads at one t±me aSS^J^wn fade 
out I think affirmative action ha;^ been reduced mostly'to record ^ping. 

Bureaucrats* love to keep records, and that's mostly what 's happening now. 

■ - / ' • ' ^ . 
. It has been written, 'Vhat happens fo a dream deferred? Does it dry up 

like a raisin- in the sun or does it explode?" In the late 1960s we had some 

explosions . I hope that .in the 1980s we don' t have dreams drying up . Let ' s 

help connnunity colleges to insure that those- dreams don-t dry up. * 
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SPECIAL STUDENT POPULATIONS: . . c^-.f ' - - 

' *. • • " ' ' - • ' ■ ' • ■ 

The ^Enternational .Student'^ EnrollmeijX Trends."^ . ' ;. 

^ and' Educational Needs . . 

Valerie Woolstoh, Director of International Education Services, V 
J University of Marylaiid, College / . 

• ■ ^ . . • * . ■ ■ 

I'm really going to be talking about foreign international students, not 
~ immigrants^ and refugeeis. i * 

' ^ ■ • • . . , ■ ■ . • ■ ■ c ^ . 

When I started to do so^ enrollment research to prepare nqr relaarks, I 
^ loGiRed . into the only statistical source of data on foreign«» United ' 

States-: only to ^discover that the .Rockville Campus of MontgomeiTr College ;has 



second largest foreign sttuJent enrollic^nt among community colleges in the United 

states* At -least it did in 1977, Sin^^most of the projections which are le 

, . '■ ' ' . ' • .' .f 

with regard to foreign student enrpllment are simply crystal-balling, I really 
felt that you -here at Montgomery College probably , know much more about the whole ' 
question of foreign student, enrollment than I do; however, since I've been asked 
to discuss this subject, I will be glad to lead off and hope you will carefully - 
question any^conclus ions I may draw and add to any information -that I inight lack. 

When asked to. look, at the future, i did the s arte 'thing that, any of us would 
do and .that was to look at con5)arative figures for the past.' I discovered that' • 
in 1967 there- were ^very very few foreign stiidents attending cdmmunity' colleges * o 
in the United States. By 1976-77 there were ^(jj^^^^ foreign students enrolled in 
conjffljnity colleges 'and by 1^78' there wer.e 37,000, re^resentijig 15%, of- all the', 
foreign, students in .the* D&ited States. . In that 'Xi^ar,'<^£ft^omery'* Col lege was • 
raniked 33rd 'among, ail U. S. institutions with 1,000 or more foreign stucB^^s, . 
^ not' just community colleges but all institutions in the -United States . ' I haven' t ' 
se^n any more rec^^nt statistics. I'm sure the enrollment -of foreign students in 
j|mioi^ and community colleges has .continued to grow as -has t^e jgeheral populat;idn 



' of forei^ sttideAt^; fn the tfaited ^tates-. Jn 1977 v thejS were "'2^'", 000 foreign 
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International Stiudent: Enrollinentr Trends • 

and Educational 'Nieeds . ■ ' ' ^ . 

students^in the Unit^d^States' and in 1978 there were 235,000. The latest \ CI 

.1* ■ • ' • . . ■ - ■ ■ . ■ • ' ■ 1^ ' 

figure, ifor this year that iVe heard, and that means' it may. be a .iruiowri ig ,-thkt . 

thferei^^are ^bwr 285,000 foreign sttidents in the Dni ted States* ' V 

What d6es all this mean? Will foreign student enrollment continue to, grow 



in the United States and in junior and comnKinity colleges? ^¥^elieve it will. 
First of all, we have gloOB^y- preai^ctions of declining enrollments cunong^^^^ owor 
TI. S. ^'college populations. Foreign students could, therefore, 'provide .full-time 
bodi^^>for our lagging FTE in some institutions and *in the^opinipn of s.ojone, 
'educ^^ion is one of the United States' mos luabl'fe^:export .products. In fact, 
foreign countries, especially goyernmeht and other sponsors in the developing 
countries interested in ed^tcating the modem labor force, see American education 
in precisely this way. ^, Perhaps many of you are aware of the Nigeri^- . * 
government's ^fforts- to. do mid-level manpower training in the United States. 
Ov^~r the pasf two years they hav^ placed more than; 6,000 sttidents in c^^fcnity , 




college vocational programs J The govemfbent was interested in ^short-J 

. ' ■ ' . . ' , . ' . . . 

training programs \diich could produce^ practitioners-,' and the. U^ -S . was cho&en, 

- ' ' ' . ■ , , ■■ ; ■ <it ■ 

■ . »■ * ■ . ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ^ . . 

along with France ^and Germany, as the country best able, td* provide, the- - 
necessary progr^. Naturally, such programs l^ave specific expectation of the 
students and of/^!^^^onsors. These^'^expectations frequently need to be ^ 



elabora'ted, for what the consisner sponsor has in mind may not coincide with 
• normal program offerings.?? ' 



; . Secondly, the need for foreign studdits^ t^study abroad is still a • . 
.^rowing .need in^m^cq^developin^^countjies. Jife hear^tfaat miiHy= cbuntries oably^ 
" want 'Sttidents ^ come to gradii^e^study In thife U;. S. It is understa^able 
Ss^that^heir -gbv^rni^ents may<want Jno^K itoture, culturally," ^stable students' to 
study overse3s," «o the likelihixS^ of the Igtfain .drain is lessened. -*the*demo- 
^ricphic^ o*f elitist 'narrow educ^tional^system^'n&ften mean that v^y br'flgh.t,*. - ; 

J : •. 188- 17a - ■ . 



internatioilal Stv^^SfcMy^^ Tr^rifds 
»d Educational k^sas^^ / ' 

very ';taiented stude}its are iinabXe to continul^o study at home sfii^iy because 

J there are «ot enough places Available at the. next level, of •study: t'Kerefore't;. -v-:^ ' 

individual studentis" will continue to seek oppp'rtunities to studjf^ abroad . "' 

• ^Third, the inflation rate in other parts of the world that have their 

-currencies closely tied to the dollar haye an Sven less favorable rate of \ 

^ .-. V* ■ • 

Aicchange.^ other parts of theliworld than we do. What that .means In' i:eal I'anguage* 



^ is ^th^^iri^le Latin AinericarriSiSSbBe often studied in Europe in the pkst, the number 
;;Of seeking^^study opportunities in the T&nited^ States 'is steadily ^ . 

increasing. . Latin, American institutions in-j^rticular are especially interested ; 
J^^^ciprocal exchange.'' In other words, while it is getting md^ tod more ' 
expensive 'Co study ^n other parts of the world, .it :is getting Gomparative"t|r 
ch^k^ex^^Jci^xd< a^^ that may be for us7t<>ibelieve^: for ,fo*eig^ study 
ietiu.\ Foar. this re we may also see^>an increase in stidei^ts; ^ 

countries coming here, for instance; G^rm^i^;aB^ Great 'Britain. ' * . * - 

■ ^ Fourth, c<xmtries pyerseafi^^rie.beginnin&^ heavy tuitioit f ees * 

This is' .especialljr true in "Great Britain, where^ftitibn cios^^t* for foreign students 
will range from. $3,500 to 1,600 begxim fall. This means that many 

students fi;pm the Commpnwealtifci ^^pight have fortiterly^sfuiied in Great ^B-rijS^ 
will^now^e looking for othet^^^^s to study: All thes^ are indicators- 0 
continual growth of the foreil^^^tudent pppulati^on. in the Dhitisd States. 
^ JDoes this apply to. junior^and -community c^leges? I believe it does, and 
I> tAink^the proportion of forei^ stiicjents in junior and community colleges 



fi/ill incre'ase. 
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